brave: ‘could put 25 arrows into 
: flight almost as fast as a man could 
ee ‘pull a trigger. 

: The work gangs were good for one 
‘shot. After the first volley, they had 
empty guns. Trains burned and tele- 


_ men died by the hundreds. 


how to rip up track—and the a 
chester arrived, 

15 shots per man. 

100 years ago the golden spike w was 
driven into the ties at Promontory — 


ecees years later, ‘they would 
massacre Custer.) _ 

Now it was the ialpoad’s turn. 
The raids were swift and lethal. 
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We won't sella gun we haven’t fired ourselves 


graph wires came down and railroad — 


- Two things kept the ranteete 
moving: the Indians did not know — 
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Point, Utah, Gaere the Union Pa- 
cific and the Central Pacific met. 


to mark the anniversary with a spe- 
cial, limited edition Winchester - 
the Golden Spike Commem ) 
tive. eke: 

~Witha receiver and barrel bands 
af plated yellow gold, a commem- 
orative scroll on the breech, and a 
‘U.S. Mint-struck medallioga in the 
- stock, this beautiful version of our 
famous 94” will be offered in'car- 
_ bine only. 

Its cost will be gis 95. 


Winchester-Western, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 06504. 


Panasonic car stereo 


ItSatrip initself. — 


It’s like nothing you've ever heard 
before. Including that expensive stereo 
multiplex system sitting in your living - 
room, It’s literally like driving inside a 
speaker enclosure. Because that’s exactly 
what your car becomes. A music 
chamber that moves. Psychedelic sound 
in the round. And it happens the instant 
you snap a tape cartridge into Panasonic’s 
new Car Stereo System. 

Snap! ...And you've got a car full of 
The Fifth Dimension, Snap!...And you're 
riding with The Strawberry Alarm Clock. 
And since Panasonic’s tape player is 
transistorized Solid State throughout, 
you can drive it in a demolition derby 
without a wayer in the sound signal, 

Every eight-track cartridge gives 
you up to an hour and twenty minutes of 
music, undisturbed by tunnels, tall 
buildings, or station identification. And 


PANASONIC. 


200 Park Avenue New York 10017 


since almost every major recording label 
is doing the tape thing, too, you can carry 
a whole library of the latest and greatest 
right in your glove compartment. 

And right beside the tape cartridges, 


one ed 


avin ei REGIST RICE TRE 


is another package. Same size. Same 
shape. Only it does a whole different 
thing. Snap it in the tape deck. And what 
comes out is the greatest stereo FM 


peep 


sound you ever heard. It’s a tiny FM pack 
that turns your car into one big radio. 
Or,..snap...in goes an AM pack. And 
out comes the news, weather, or last 

of the sixth. 

It’s The System. And it installs in 
almost any year or make of car. 
(Including the ever-popular Edsel. ) 

So when you decide to trade your old car 
in, it’s no trouble to take this stereo 
system out. Which can save you cash on 
your next car, even if it’s factory fresh. 

So drive over to any sound specialist 
we permit to carry the Panasonic line. 
We're the world’s leading manufacturer 
of tape recorders, so we not only know 
how to put them together, but how and 
where they get installed. And once you 
have a Panasonic Stereo System in your 
car, we think you'll agree. i 
it’s a trip in itself. 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


MR. PRESIDENT! 

Never has True been so truthful than in 
its March issue when the words LB] Talks 
Back to American Youth appeared on its 
cover, Never, it seems, did he talk to Ameri- 
can youth, 

.. . During LBJ’s five years in the White 
House, I heard him called every name ex- 
cept one: a gentleman. 

—Seth W. Shields, DDS 
Seymour, Ind. 


You can say what you want, but Lyndon 
Johnson was a good President. Kennedy 
coutd not have done better, and if Nixon 
does half as well in the White House he'll 
be lucky... - 

—Carlion Lehnard 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I found most interesting your interview 
with President Johnson about the relations 
between young people and the Johnson- 
Ifumphrey Administration. 

As to the degree of alienation of young 
people during the Presidential campaign, I 
was tremendously pleased by the extensive 
involvement which developed as my cam- 
paign progressed. 

The Student Coalition—composed of sup- 
porters of all major Democratic candidates 
for the Presidential nomiaation mounted 
an extensive, nationwide effort in support of 
the Humphrey-Muskie ticket. Young Demo- 
crats and the Coalition of Young Democrats 
worked tirelessly throughout the campaign. 
Perhaps some young people were alienated, 
but a much larger number pitched in and 
worked—with the kind of enthusiasm, ideal- 
ism and commitment which American poli- 
tics needs so desperately. 

—Hubert H. Humphrey 
Washington, D.C, 


COMMUNAL LIFE 

The inaccuracies contained in Communes: 
Togetherness, Sixties Style by James Lincoln 
Collier in your February issue have ap- 
palled us. On page 71 these inaccuracies 
amount to outright fabrications. The truth 
of the matter is that the toilets at Holiday 
cabins were connected to septic tanks. The 
overload of people for the facilities soon 
caused septic tanks to overflow. Occupants 
then emptied the raw sewage from the sep- 


2 


tic tanks into the San Lorenzo River which, 
some six miles downstream, furnished some 
of the drinking water for the town of 
Santa Cruz. As for a trench and quicklime— 
heavens forbid! The occupants were never 
that sanitary. There was no hand pump 
or well on the property. 

The group was forced to move, in 1968, 
not because the landlord raised the rent, but 
because of the increasing threat to the 
health and safety of the area which was 
caused by the occupants. . . . Upon their 
eviction, the facilities were found to be in 
such a ruined condition (primarily due to 
their occupancy by these animalistic hippies) 
that they could not be economically reno- 
vated. The buildings were therefore razed 
and burned. The landlord never did raise 
the rent! 


—J. Robert Lansberry, Pres. 
San Lorenzo Valley 
Property Owners’ Ass’n. 
Ben Lomond, Calif. 


... I, as a parent, could only feel pity 
for this generation of children, who are given 
so much materially, and so little spiritually 
and morally, It is a sorry day when young- 
sters have to turn to drugs and illicit sex, 
and search within themselves for that which 
every parent should provide for them out 
of duty and love. 

These youngsters are condemned by so- 
ciety, but they should not be, for they are 
what they have been reared to be. Their par- 
ents should hang their heads in shame, for 
neglecting to provide their offspring with a 


WHS 


true sense of morals, a true set of values and 
above all, a deep parental love. 

I can only hope that some of their parents 
read this article and get the message before 
it is too late. 

—Mrs. Edwin Salmi 
Westminster, Mass. 


. .. T suggest Collier quit True and join 
a commune, 

First, he says the commune in Leyden is 
built on religious principles, yet its leader 
says he’s “hung up on sex.” Then the (sic) 
leader says, “After I'd thoroughly proven 
myself to God, He gave me the second step.” 
1 wonder what mythological god he had 
in mind. 

Personally, I think the government should 
put all the communes in one gigantic cage. 
What a tourist attraction! Just imagine—all 
those freaks in one big cage! Are you reading 
this, Barnum & Bailey? 

—Zook Smith 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 


BANK NOTE f 
It was with great interest that I read Bill 


Allen’s letter in February Truely Yours, He 
stated that the average country-store oper- 
ator has a better knowledge of the general 
business conditions of our country than a 
banker. 

I’m sure the many “country-store oper- 
ators” of America will be enthused to find 
out that they should be taking care of our 
money instead of bankers. 

[Continued on page 4| 
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How deliciously 

true! Raisins have 

a sweet zesty 

flavor all of their own. § 

And, they pack a 

substantial amount — | 

of natural fruit-sugar— Reece 
important to people 

on the go. 
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It’s recorded historical fact: When Nero threw a feast, he usually threw in surprising 
little raisin desserts. € And look what happened! Nero was able to get the whole city 
fired up about some of his ideas. € So after your next feast, demand a dessert made 
with raisins. It’s an idea to fiddle with, right? 
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CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 
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THE ORIGINAL FRENCH SPINNER 


WHE 


Big, new four color Mepps Fishermen’s 
Guide includes official rules and entry 
blanks for SPORTS AFIELD and FIELD 
& STREAM fishing contests. Send 25c 
for your copy. 


SHELDONS’', INC 


Antigo, Wisconsin 54409 


truely yours 


[Continued from page 2} 
I certainly hope Mr. Allen doesn’t come 
out of retirement, because if he did he might 
be in for quite a shock . when he finds 
out that this is 1969, not 1929, and that the 
“general business conditions of the country 
have changed ... since the big Depression.” 
His letter is obviously sour grapes and I 
have only one question for Mr. Allen: What 
banker had the gall to turn down your 
loan request? 
—George Dietz, Jr. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


NAVY STYLE 

Re: Article on The Navy's New “Caine 
Mutiny” in your March issue. You could 
at least put the lieutenant commander’s 
stripes on right. 1 don’t know where your 
photographer found that uniform, but the 
stripes are 1” - 14” - 1”, not 14” - 1” - 1", 

as you have it pictured. 
—C. E. Burton 
Bryan, Tex. 


... I’ve been a Navy wife for 16 years and 
found the article interesting. However, I 
am wondering to which Navy you refer—the 
Swiss, or perhaps that of the landlocked 
Royal Kingdom of Nepal, The composite 
photograph shows an officer’s uniform bear- 
ing stripes which have never been used by 
the U.S. Navy. On second thought—perhaps 
the officer owning the uniform was also a 
rugged individualist... . 

—Mrs. C. E. Ellison 
Spencer, W. Va. 


I feel I must comment on your article 
about my classmate Mare Arnheiter, First, 
my thanks—it’s about time the people of 
the United States learned what has hap 
pened to their Armed Forces. 

In the years just after World War I— 
1947 to 1951 to be exact—the curriculum at 
the U.S. Naval Academy was aimed at just 
one target . to produce officers capable of 
fighting and sailing the ships of the Navy. 
Marc Arnheiter was a result of this. training. 

Mare found himself in Viet Nam in a 
situation where fighting qualities were not 
popular. He was trying to command and 
fight a ship in a Navy whose Secretary Paul 
Nitze was one of the country’s foremost -ex- 
ponents of unilateral disarmament. Is it any 
wonder that the admirals of our modern 
Navy wouldn’t want their offices cluttered 
up with a man of Marc’s type? 

In a Navy where fighting qualities are not 
wanted, where juniors can hatch mutinous 
conspiracies successfully against their com- 
mander, how can you criticize the captain of 
a ship which doesn’t fight back? The Pueblo 
incident was only the symptom of a disease 
which kills the careers of men like Marc. 

—Name and address 
withheld at writer’s request 


TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


The photo story on Berkeley in February 
TRUE was a refreshing departure from the 
wild and frequently erroneous stories seen 
in other publications. True lived up to its 
name in depicting Berkeley as it is, and for 
this we thank you. 

We have our problems here from time to 
time, but Berkeley is basically a healthy, 
prosperous community. Besides, where else 
could you find a vendor selling “intergalactic 
hot pretzels” cn the campus of a university 
with a faculty that includes 13 Nobel Prize 
winners? 


—René Jopé, Pres. 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TROPHY TAKER 


Reading Peter Barrett’s article about 
Roger Fawcett’s search for the big tusks 
(Trophy Tusker, March) , it was noted that 
David Omnanmey said that an American 
was over there in June of '65 and took a 
123-124 pounder. Thought 
could use a picture of this elephant as | 
happen to be the American who took him. 

—Geo. FE. Bawmnann 

Nevada, Mo. 


perhaps you 


MEDICAL NOTE 
In reference to your Man and His Health 
article, When It’s “Something You Ate,” in 
your February issue, food poisoning indicates 
the presence of bacterial toxins in the food 
before consumption, whereas food infection 
denotes consumption of the actual microbes 
in the food which then produce the infection 
in the body. 
—John Rivers 
Narragansett, RA. 


TIP TIP 


In your March edition, Ralph Schoenstein 
wrote an article Let’s Kick the Tipping 
Habit. 1 am a waitress, but I agree. It is 
time that the waitress receives a salary com- 
mensurate with that of the average worker, 
then she will not have to depend on the 
generosity of her customers to support her 
children. A food waitress today is lucky if 
she is paid 45¢ an hour. A cocktail waitress 
does a little better—75¢, Some girls work 
for tips only. This must stop. Employers 
must pay decent wages. Working for tips is 
also embarrassing at times. 

—Name withheld at 
writer’s request 


Felton, Del. 
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Be a loop charger! 
Johnson’s loop-charged 3-cyl 55 gives 
= Ls 
a new twist to fuel induction...lets you 
out-pull, out-run, out-troll comparabie 
: 5 
In loop charging, the fuel charge is swirled directly into the domed 
id mo ors= a on ess combustion chamber through precisely angled intake ports to produce 
5 combustion efficiency far superior to previous methods. Makes the 
fuel than ou | @X ect most of every drop of fuel. Gearcase, gear ratios and prop diameters 
gw | are computer-selected to turn big power into even bigger thrust. 
Patented Water-Shield Silencing makes it 
extra quiet...Hydro-Electric power shift 
Ban 
is extra sure Feels like more than 55 horsepower but chamber while a unique isolation system 
§ | doesn’t sound like it—patented Water-Shield tones out vibration. New Hydro-Electric 
silencing encases (and cools) the exhaust drive is boating’s most advanced, 
ex ra easy. housing in a sound-absorbing water dependable single lever shift. 
See this SU er-du er looper at See the 55 and the rest of the Sea-Horse line 
(1% to 115 hp). Your dealer is in the Yellow 
5 Pages. Or write direct for free 36-page 
your Johnson fea er S$ one G catalog. Johnson Motors, Waukegan, III. 
- ane 60085, Dept. T-95. 
16 new or improved Sea = Horse “For 24 months after purchase, Johnson Motors will 
a ee replace or repair without cost to the original 
purchaser any part of its manufacture which, upon 
models All with 2-Vr warranty inspection, proves to have failed in normal pleasure 
B a ag use due to faulty material or workmanship. 
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THE SEASON HAS ARRIVED... 


PEACE: HARTKE, BARNARD, NEWMAN 


tis is true 


So here we are arrived, as they used to say in Camelot, at the lusty month of May. 
Actually, we know of no cause to consider May any lustier than eleven other months— 
beyond the fact, perhaps, that gals like the one on our cover may now begin to stimulate 
the beach scene for another summer. 


We were in Washington not long ago to visit with Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana and 
to participate in a modest way in the introduction of his bill (S.4019) to establish 
a Department of Peace. The senator, along with his House compatriot, Rep. Seymour 
Halpern (R.-N.Y.)—and about 60 other congressmen—believes America’s quest for 
a safer, better world would be more effective if we had a Secretary of Peace in the 
President’s cabinet. Whether this noble plan will become a legislative reality in the 
91st Congress is something we wouldn’t want to speculate on at this date (Senator Hartke 
will make his own arguments in our magazine soon) but, win or lose, we think it is difficult 
to quarrel with the objective. Issues aside, however, our day on Capitol Hill proved 
enormously instructive in the labrynthian ways of government. Somehow, we had always 
thought that bills, when they were “introduced,” got dropped through a slot in the top 
of some box and, in due time, were withdrawn for debate. Some mundane pieces of 
legislation may be slipped thus into the Congressional machinery, but not the Department 
of Peace proposal. The day began for us in a high-ceilinged Senate conference room 
where we were, without any particular logic, we thought, seated at a long table between 
writer Rod Serling and actress Joanne Woodward. Arrayed in the glare of TV lights 
there were also assorted senators, representatives, writers, television personalities—and 
actor Paul Newman who, to the dismay of security officers, attracted a gaggle of young 
females in his wake wherever he went. After many speeches and endless posing for photo- 
graphs, the entire peace lobby began a trek through the government, stopping first to visit 
with Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (a supporter of the Peace Act, incidentally) 
who greeted all with exceeding grace in the ornamental splendor of what is called the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Room. Later there were meetings and brief encounters with 
members of Sen. Ted Kennedy’s staff, with Senator Fulbright (an impromptu brush, 
in the hall), with Sen. Eugene McCarthy (curiously, not then a supporter of the bill) 
and on, finally, to the realm of the Speaker of the House, John W. McCormack. Mr. 
McCormack, not wishing to commit himself on the prospects for the legislation, but at 
the same time conscious of not offending the somewhat militant and star-studded group 
of peace marchers who now filled his office, chatted instead about his recollections of 
Franklin Roosevelt. He did finally promise to give Peace serious consideration, however, 
whereupon everyone said Thank you, Mr. Speaker, and left. Altogether it was a great 
day of hobnobbing on the Hill. The afternoon papers quoted President Nixon as 
saying he had heard all about this Department of Peace business and was against it. But 
that doesn’t mean the issue is dead. If you readers have any suggestions as to who would 
make a good man for Secretary of Peace, let us hear from you. 


We still hear mutterings from readers who would have us believe their loyalty to this 
magazine has been betrayed by a new bunch of hippie editors bent upon changing all that 
was good and sound about “the old Trur.” This is both flattering and disturbing. Flatter- 
ing because we want the evolution of our publication to be noticed, but disturbing because 
we have never, consciously, exploited the terms “new True” or “old Trur.” A magazine, 
we think, is like a river; it flows along through one environment after another, adapting 
to the contour of the banks and to the depths of the channel. This issue of the magazine 
may be a case in point to illustrate the strong continuity we maintain with earlier years. 
Three of the authors in this issue have written a total of 146 other articles for us over a 
period of 22 years. Myron Cope, whose piece about Tony Imperiale is our second lead 
this month, is the youngster of the group. This is his 17th major story for us over an 11- 
year period. Max Gunther, who writes this month about the agonies of getting fired, has 
done 46 other articles for us, also over an 11-year period. The real champ, however, is 
Daniel P. Mannix, whose piece on carnival games is his 85th for us since 1946. So what’s 
all this talk about the new TruE? Like good Cognac, we are a blend of old and new. 
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Fingertip adjustable 
flame for pipe, 
cigar or cigarettes! 


Windproof, lights 
easily anywhere! 


Amazingly lightweight! 
Amazingly rugged! 


Refills in seconds from 
Ronson Multi-Fill® Injector 
available everywhere! 
Long-burning butane 

lights for months. 


New Perfect 
like no lighter for pipes! 
you’ve known 

before 


Trigger-action. 
Squeeze, you're lit! 


Varaflame; 
automatic trigger-action, 
butane, only $6.95!" 


RONSON® 


The people who keep improving flame. 


Replaceable Spark Wheel. 


Swivel-top for flint 
and wheel replacement! 


Handsome gift package. 
Choice of Color— 
- black or gunmetal gray. 


*Price is suggested retail. 
Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N.J. 
Made in U.S.A. Also available in Canada. 
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Remarkable new sick-pay plan says you can 


"980 A WER 
WHEN YOU 
CANT WORK... 
$305 A WEEK 
F YOU'RE 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


m Now there’s a brand-new “sick pay” plan with a 
remarkable feature that gives you extra cash income 
at a time you need it most. 

When you’re sick or hurt and can’t work, this 
low cost plan pays you a regular tax-free income of 
from $20 up to $230 a week, depending on the 
weekly benefit you select according to your present 
income. 

But here’s the really big news that makes this plan 
so special. You get paid an additional 50% of your 
weekly benefit if sickness or injury puts you in the 
hospital! 

In other words, when you're totally disabled and 
have to stay home, this new plan pays you up to 
$230 a week. But you collect up to $345 a week if 
you stay in the hospital! If you were in the hospital 
for a year, you could collect over $17,000. 


mht ee ES 
can get as much as $345 


a week if you go to the hospital. 
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life's more enjoyable when you know you'll have a steady income 
even if a sickness or accident keeps you at home and you can't work. 


Your tax-free cash benefits come to you direct-by- 
check, over and above benefits you get from any 
hospital or medical insurance you have, including 
group. The cash is yours to spend as you see fit. You 
can use it for personal expenses or for medical bills. 
Or you can even put all or part of it in the bank. 

Today, sickness or injury will put one person out 
of every three out of work for three months or longer 
before they reach age 65, and in such cases, the 
average disability will last more than FIVE YEARS— 
long after any employee sick leave benefits of most 
companies have stopped. 

But this new, low cost plan gives you the “pay 
check” protection you need to help prevent a finan- 
cial disaster—up to $230 a week when you're dis- 
abled at home, and up to $345 a week when you’re 
in the hospital. 

It’s offered by Bankers Life and Casualty Co. of 
Chicago as part of the famous White Cross Plan 
protecting over 6,000,000 Americans. And the White 
Cross Plan includes low cost protections to help people 
over 65 fill the many gaps in Medicare. 

The story of this remarkable plan that can pay you 
up to $345 a week when sickness or injury prevents 
you from working—and special ‘‘Over 65” plans to 
supplement Medicare—is told in the Gold Book, an 
informative booklet offered free by Bankers. 


***To get your free copy of the Gold Book, fill out and 
mail the postage-free airmail reply card facing this page. 
There is no cost or obligation for this service. 
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*Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange—stranger than fiction. 
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Man and Inis 


YOUR ANNUAL 
PHYSICAL— 
CAN IT 

BE TRUSTED? 


g If you work in an office or industrial 
establishment large enough to have its 
own medical department, you probably 
get a phone call or a memo once a year, 
suggesting that you make an appointment 
for your “annual” checkup. The word 
“annual” is in quotation marks because if 
you're under 40, the examination most 
likely isn’t compulsory, and you try to 
skip it. Hf you’re over 40, and it is com- 
pulsory, you doubtless try to postpone it, 
and you may succeed in doing so for weeks 
or months. 

For years, the medical profession has 
been energetically advocating annual med- 
ical examinations for practically eyvery- 
one, and the public has just as energeti- 
cally been avoiding them. Why? 

One reason is obvious: a man who feels 
well doesn’t want to give up the time. 
Other reasons are less obvious. Some men 
are secretly afraid that the exam may re- 
veal a health problem they don’t want 
their employers to know about—and may 
not even want to know about themselves. 
A surprising number of men simply are 
chicken about the discomfort of examina- 
tions, particularly around the rectum. And 
many of us have heard criticisms of the 
annual checkup—it isn’t worth the time 
and trouble, it isn’t thorough enough, and 
anyway, it doesn’t tell whether you're go- 
ing to have a heart attack. 

Which it doesn’t. Former President 
Lyndon Johnson, when he was Majority 
Leader of the Senate, once had a thorough 
checkup and was given a clean bill of 
health—only to have a crushing coronary 
occlusion the very next day. 

That case, even with scores and possibly 
hundreds like it, does not constitute suf- 
ficient reason for dismissing the annual 
physical checkup as worthless. On the 
other hand, stressing the “annual” bit to 
preyent a heart attack is a swing too much 
toward overconfidence, especially with 
the faith people have in the electrocardio- 
gram that can show abnormal heart 
rhythms. There’s already too much con- 
fidence in gadgets in medicine and the 
ECG is no exception, For example, for a 
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condition such as angina pectoris, the 
sharp over-the-heart pain due to heart 
arteries narrowed by too much fat or 
cholesterol, the history-taking and exami- 
nation by the physician contributes 75-80 
percent of the diagnosis, with the ECG 
findings and other tests filling in the rest. 
But asking the ECG to predict a heart at- 
tack is like asking the parimutuel at Santa 
Anita to pick the winner of the third, when 
all it can do is compute the odds. 

It is true that exams often are of a 
limited nature. Outside big business and 
a few highly specialized medical plans, 
the checkup generally consists of a visit 
to your family or company doctor who 
takes (or orders) a chest X ray, runs an 
electrocardiogram, takes your blood 
pressure, stethoscopes your heart and 
lungs, pokes you in ticklish places to test 
for tenderness and enlarged organs, and 
asks a few routine questions. You leave 
urine and blood specimens for laboratory 
analysis. The whole thing takes about half 
an hour, and after the lab report comes in, 
you get a phone call saying that you're 
okay—assuming you are okay. 

This sort of exam isn’t good enough, 
but there’s no point blaming the doctor. 
He is busy treating people who are sick, 
and he sees little challenge in a man who 
looks well. He has not been trained as a 
supersleuth in predisease conditions, and 
if he had, you probably wouldn’t want to 
pay his fees. 

To be of much value, a checkup has to 
take close to four hours, and will cost at 
least $50, regardless of how it’s paid for— 
whether out of your own pocket, or by 
your company or from insurance. The 
most comprehensive, generally available 
exams cost $85 to $200. This is the range 
of charges made by medical groups that 
specialize in checkups, many of which 
have “Executive Health” in their names— 
though you don’t have to be an executive 
to get checked. 

Nearly all the better exams begin with 
a detailed questionnaire on your health 
and medical history. This sounds like 
trivia, but it’s important, and you'll be 
surprised to discover how much you’ve 
forgotten about your early health history. 
(For example, did you have mumps as a 
kid, or influenza in the early 1940's?) 
Besides the urine and blood samples for 
lab work, and the now-standard ECG and 
chest X ray, you'll be asked to drink a 
barium compound in preparation for 
another X ray to show whether you have a 
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peptic (“stomach”) ulcer; and a sickly- 
sweet sugar concoction as a test for dia- 
betes. You may have your Achilles tendon 
rapped as a test of parathyroid function, 
and you will certainly have your hearing 
checked. Your eyes will be examined not 
only for vision, but for high pressure 
within the eyeball that signals the onset 
of glaucoma. And you may do some fancy 
breathing exercises, after which a ma- 
chine will show whether your lung ca- 
pacity is up to snuff, or going down fast 


and indicating possible emphysema. 


It’s still true that after all these tests, 
no doctor can predict when or whether 
you'll have a heart attack, or stroke, which 
results from a related form of arterial 
disease. (For patients known to have 
severe coronary disease, there is an elab- 
orate and costly procedure called cine- 
angiography which will disclose the pre- 
cise location and severity of shutdowns in 


the coronary artery.) 


But he can say whether or not you're 
harboring any of a dozen different, in- 
visible (including some deadly) diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, diabetes, hyper- 
tension, gout or kidney disorders. If your 
blood cholesterol is high, or that sweet- 
drink test indicates a pre-diabetic condi- 
tion, or if you have high blood pressure, 
or poor kidney function, the doctor can 
give you valuable advice. This will be 
designed to slow down, if not to stop or 
actually reverse, a disease process that has 
recently begun. These conditions are far 
more likely to lead to early, possibly 
disastrous, disease if they are neglected. 
Of course, the most conspicuous example 
is cancer, and while some of its many 
forms are still hard to detect in their early 
stages, others can almost invariably be 


found in time. 


An essential feature of annual checkups 
is continuity. In many cases what is more 
significant to the doctor than your blood 
pressure today is how it compares with 
what it was a year or two years ago. So 
if you leave a company whose medical de- 
partment has your records, be sure to 
have them sent to the medical director of 
your new firm. Or if this company has no 
such department, make sure that your old 
company sends the records to your fam- 
ily doctor, and arrange through him for 


repeated checkups. 


And even if you go through these exams 
for years without anything serious being 
turned up—isn’t that the best and most 


rewarding result of all? 
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on fake 


yourself out of it. 


Say you're shopping for a 
stereo tape recorder. Your 
eyes and ears tell you ours 
looks better, sounds better, 
costs less. But our name, 
Voice of Music, doesn’t seem 
as familiar as some of the big 
name brands. Maybe so, 

but look what you’re backing 
away from. 

Our magnificent new 
“Monterey,” a tape recorder 
that looks like it belongs 
where you live instead of 
where you work. Cabinetry is 
dark, lustrous Walnut veneer, 
the wood of fine furniture. 
And brushed aluminum 
control panels. Standing on 
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its pedestals (brushed 
aluminum, too), it almost looks 
like sculpture, doesn’t it? 

Even so, it’s near 
professional equipment. Solid 
State, of course. And 3-speed. 
With twin VU recording 
meters. Push button operation. 
Full complement of treble, 
bass, balance and ‘“‘tone-o- 
matic’® Loudness controls. 
Even a system to monitor 
recordings as they’re made. 
And speakers on pedestals 
which can be placed 20 feet 
apart for maximum stereo 
effect. 

Lots of touches that make 
it easy to use, too. Like reels 
that can’t fall off. And an 
Interlock button so you can’t 
erase by accident. Plus a 
Pause button and digital tape 
Timer-Counter to help you 
find anything on the tape you 
want to edit or hear. Also, 
automatic shut off at the end 
of a reel. 


V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 49023 


And sound so real you can 
scarcely believe it’s recorded. 

This could well be the 
most extraordinary value on 
the market. But don’t fake 
yourself out of it just because 
we're not the biggest name 
in the store. That’s the very 
reason we look better, sound 
better, and cost less. If you’re 
smart, you'll take advantage 
of that. 


‘Take advantage. 
Quick. Before we get famous. 


The Voice of Music 
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Most Valuable Sports Reporter 


Back in the days when a running 
halfback stayed in the game even 
if the other team had the ball, Tom 
Harmon won all the trophies that 
could be won. The personification 
of the all-star athlete, he is now 
the personification of the all-star 


sports reporter. He travelled fast 
when he carried the ball, and he is 
still travelling. From one end of the 
country to the other, where there’s 
sports action, there’s Harmon. You 
can always find him where the 
sports stories are happening just 


by turning your radio dial every 
evening to the right station. 


American 
Information 
Radio Network 


A division of the ABC Radio Network 
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McQueen-The Promise of Violence 


= You'd think that by now the powers that 
be in Hollywood ought to know where the 
magic lies in their leading men—and what 
to do about it. But with James Coburn and 
Steve McQueen soon to appear in pictures 
slated for summer release (A Hard Con- 
tract and The Rievers, respectively), it 
might do to remember that when it comes 
to male stars, at any rate, some producers 
never learn. Take, for instance, the case of 
Steve McQueen. 

There are leading men and there are 
leading men, but it has been suggested 
that the truly great ones in American films 
have always had one particular quality in 


common. Whatever their differences in 
looks or physique or glamour, so the argu- 
ment goes, there has always been some- 
thing about them that suggests the possi- 
bility of sudden violence. There may be 
something to it. Certainly this was the ex- 
citing element behind the silky voice of 
Errol Flynn, the thing that was so com- 
pelling about Bogart and Gable it made 
people forget their ridiculous lisps. Not 
to mention Cagney, who smiled while he 
ground grapefruit into women’s faces. 
Even Gary Cooper, the laconic Coop, 
made you feel he might explode at any 
moment. And though we seem to be tem- 


What daddy wants, 
daddy gets. 
And daddy wants 


Old Spice. 


Old Spice After Shave and Cologne. 


porarily into a thing with pretty boys like 
Paul Newman, potential violence remains 
the stuff heroes are made of. Thus spake 
box-office history—which don’t lie, Buddy. 

So when they made The Thomas Crown 
Affair last year, who was the dum-dum 
that put a yest on Steve McQueen? 

The matter of costume detail may seem 
pretty trivial in moviemaking, especially 
when it comes to men (unless the man is 
Cary Grant, who can base an entire char- 
acterization on a gray silk tie or a cardigan 
sweater). Yet in a way, McQueen’s vest 
represents everything that was wrong in 
The Thomas Crown Affair, which really 
should have been a superior film, and also 
everything that was so right with some- 
thing like Bullitt, which obviously should 
have been a very ordinary one. But very. 

The makers of The Thomas Crown Af- 
fair had all the best and the latest inten- 
tions. Besides boasting McQueen and the 
electric Faye Dunaway in a dazzling high- 
fashion wardrobe, the film just oozed posh 
in general. It was one of that new breed of 
romantic adventure comedies which are so 
much testimonials for high-priced appli- 
ances like Ferrari and Rolls-Royce that it 
is hard to tell if the cars are being used to 
make a point about the stars, or the stars 
about the cars. For good measure add a 
somewhat offbeat story about a supersuc- 
cessful young financial wizard in Boston 
(pretty offbeat right there) who is so 
bored with all his accomplishments that 
he masterminds a daring daylight rob- 
bery; and of the killer female insurance 
investigator sent to find out whodunit. 
There was even some wit in the writing 
here and there, which is always nice at 
those moments when you have to listen to 
the words. Yet somehow most of the film 
went wrong. In terms of entertainment 
value it was a loser. Or in studio parlance, 
a stiff. 

To begin with, the film never quite 
pulled together. Its best moments leaked 
away in so-called high points that turned 
out to be duds. Embarrassing ones at that, 
such as the terrible, endless kiss which 
was supposed to be a sophisticated version 
of Tom Jones, but had so much lip chew- 
ing it looked like a lunch break. There 
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were a lot of other boners as well, includ- 
ing a silly, sentimental ending and a key 
robbery in which the leading character 
wasn’t even present. But worst of all was 
the vest McQueen was obliged to wear— 
worst because it was at odds with the es- 
sence of Steve McQueen himself. 

McQueen is a curiously effective if 
somewhat limited actor. What he does 
better than anything is move; he is simply 
and finally the most graceful actor work- 
ing in American films today. He radiates 
a natural athletic prowess that is a joy to 
see, lazy and quick together like a cat, 
quick to start, accurate to stop, controlled, 
smooth. He is superb with gadgets and 
machinery or casually slinging a wine jug 
over his shoulder. He walks with a lithe 
spring on the balls of his feet, bouncey- 
be-douncey, like a member of the 76ers 
who has wandered onto the set looking for 
his basketball. Finally, he is an actor who 
must do rather than be, who must address 
himself to routines, to procedures, to 
something outside himself. Movement is 
his own personal poetry. The only time 
he gets into trouble is when he opens his 
mouth to speak. Words are his weakest 
point. Which brings us hack to that vest. 

For what is a vest? It may look like an 
article of clothing, but actually it is a 
verbal instrument. Ask yourself who wears 
them: the gambler, the dude, the con man, 
Bret Maverick. It is the badge of the city 
slicker, the verbal trickster, the flim- 
flammer, in short, everything McQueen is 
not. Moreover, it bunched on him, it didn’t 
hang right, it gave him a paunch he doesn’t 
even have. It denied the athlete that lies 
at the heart of his talent. And when in one 
scene he also lighted a cigar, he looked 
like a kid who had broken into his father’s 
closet. It looked like a lie, probably be- 
cause it was. 

Bullitt, on the other hand, is a film with 
no artistic pretentions. If anything, it 
aspires to be mean and low-down, It is 
simply the story of a cop assigned to guard 
an unsavory character, how he goofs the 
job, and his attempts to straighten things 
out. That’s pretty much it. There’s some 
window dressing: an oyer-oily performance 
by Robert Vaughn as a suave politician on 


the make (he wears a vest) and the usual 
pretty but hopelessly insipid girl friend 
with the old when-I-saw-you-look-at-that- 
corpse-I-realized-you-had-no-feelings rou- 
tine. All of it is an attempt to make a 
skinny story look as though it had some 
weight. It doesn’t of course—the dialogue 
struck me as being considerably less than 
that needed for an hour television show 
—but no one really cares. The film uses 
McQueen the way he should be used. 

At first it seems to be wasting its time 
on strange places and trivial events: 
McQueen waking up in the morning, 
McQueen shopping, McQueen standing 
outside a hospital recovery room, 
McQueen and another cop in some desul- 
tory chitchat while rummaging through a 
yictim’s suitcase. Everything has an off- 
the-subject feeling, especially the girl— 
who is there only to add the spice of co- 
habitation without benefit of clergy. In the 
movies these days it gives a character class 
if he shacks up. It is only gradually that 
you begin to see the film was not im- 
provised, but instead made with a great 
deal of savvy. 

Because it’s all physical, it’s all there 
to give us the chance to see McQueen 
moving, even if the movement is only walk- 
ing down a hospital corridor while he 
stuffs himself with a sandwich. And we 
begin to see, too, that the shopping is not 
just shopping, but a demonstration of his 
manual dexterity as he dips into the 
frozen-food case and rhythmically stacks 
the TV dinners into a staccato pile, clack- 
clack-clack and away. Beautiful. If there 
were any doubts left, the film is redeemed 
by two fine chase sequences—one in a car 
up and down San Francisco’s hills that 
will tie your stomach in bowknots, an- 
other on foot across a busy airfield at 
night—both of them pips. And in both of 
them McQueen is his old smooth-trayeling 
self. Even behind the wheel of a car, he 
flows. 

No wonder that the simple-minded Bul- 
litt, for all its inadequacies, is more satis- 
fying than the more pretentious Thomas 
Crown. For here is McQueen as he should 
be: in violence, physical action, skillful 
movement. And best of all, no yest. = 
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WHERE DID 
THE .300 
HITTER GO? 


BY JOE GARAGIOLA 


g@ It was that great philosopher, New 
York saloonkeeper Toots Shor, who once 
described the similarity between his busi- 
ness and his hobby this way: “The base- 
ball business and the saloon business have 
got one thing in common. All the cus- 
tomers figure they know more about how 
things should be run than the guys who 
are making a living out of it.” 

Right now, in the baseball business, 
both the customers and the bosses seem 
to agree that they’ye got a problem. In 
much the same way that the American 
Indian used to depend on the buffalo. club 
owners have come to depend on the .300 
hitter. The sign of a good year for a player 
is a .300 batting average, but the .300 
hitter, like the buffalo, is becoming ex- 
‘tinct. 

In 1948 the American League had 14 
regular players who hit .300 or better. Ten 
years later, there were 11. Last year. there 
was one. Carl Yastrzemski, of the Boston 
Red Sox, hit .301, the lowest average ever 
to lead the league. In the National League. 
the situation was only a little better. Five 
players reached the .300 mark. 

That was the problem and, true to 
form, it seemed everyone had an idea on 
how to solve it. Some people believed 
that education was the answer, that hitters 
should get more and better coaching on 
arranging contact between bat and ball. 
Some people believed that because pitch- 
ers are notoriously bad hitters, there 
should be a rule change that would allow 
for a permanent pinch hitter to bat in the 
pitcher’s place in the lineup. 

Convinced that the fans wanted a 
change, the people who run baseball de- 
cided to take action, No matter what you 
might hear or read to the contrary, people 
who run baseball do care about the fans. 
Their reasoning is pretty simple. Baseball 
is played every day in parks with capaci- 
ties that range from 30,000 to 75,000, 
which is a lot of seats. You can’t stay in 
business ignoring the people who are 
going to buy tickets to fill those seats. 

Eventually, the problem was turned 
over to baseball’s Rules Committee. Even 
if you accept the fact that baseball is in 
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trouble because a lot of pitchers had good 
years—which I don’t—taking the problem 
to the Rules Committee is like a New 
Yorker who’s unhappy about the traffie 
situation writing a letter to the mayor .. . 
of Honolulu. That’s just not where the 
answer lies. 

The Rules Committee ordered the 
height of the pitchers’ mounds reduced 
from 15 to 10 inches. [ can’t honestly say 
how much difference this will make. I’ve 
got a hunch that Bob Gibson is still going 
to be bad news to hitters, even if he’s five 
inches shorter on the mound. He’ll still 
be able to crank up and throw his fast ball 
past most hitters, even if they put him in 
a 10 x 12 foot custom-built hole. The way 
I see it, lowering the mound means that 
the first sore arm will be blamed on that. 

The Rules Committee also decided to 
keep the same rules in effect against the 
spitball. If a pitcher puts any foreign 
substance on the ball, such as. say, Vase- 
line. he can be ejected from the game 
(and signed to do a television commer- 
cial). That is, if he gets caught, and that’s 
a pretty big if. The pitcher who puts his 
fingers in his mouth, without leaving the 
dirt part of the mound. will force the 
umpire to call a ball on the batter. 

The Rules Committee had one more 
gimmick: they narrowed the strike zone. 
Where it used to be between the shoulders 
and the knees, it will now be from the 
armpits to the top of the knees. 

You know what a smaller strike zone 
will mean? More bases on balls. And if 
that’s going to stimulate baseball interest. 
Rex Barney should have been in the Hall 
of Fame. What can be duller than watch- 
ing a lot of batters take four pitches, walk 
to first base, then stand there while the 
next batter does the same thing? 

Baseball wonders what happened to the 
.300 hitter. Well, for one thing, he’s only 
hiding. The general managers of the clubs 
are the ones who talk the most about the 
vanishing breed of .300 hitters, yet the 
general managers are the ones who really 
have the power to bring them back. 

Baseball, played by boys. is a game. 
Baseball. played by men, is a business. It’s 
how they support their families. The idea 
is to make as much money as possible, 
and, like other workingmen, ballplayers 
watch the rich ones to see how they get 
that way. 

In baseball. the rich ones (excepting 
pitchers) get that way by hitting base- 
balls, and by hitting them far rather than 
frequently. Let me give you an example. 
In 1967 Matty Alou, of the Pittsburgh 


Pirates, hit .338. I don’t care how far back 
you go—.338 is a respectable batting 
average. But, Matty Alou hit only two 
home runs. The same year, Frank Howard, 
of the Washington Senators, hit .256, but 
he hit 36 home runs. Who do you think 
got the bigger contract for 1968? 

If baseball is going to pay big money 
to home-run hitters, then most players 
are going to try to hit home runs. That 
makes sense. But you hit home runs by 
swinging hard, and when you swing hard 
there’s a tendency to strike out. Striking 
out leads to lower batting averages, fewer 
runs and, evidently, lower mounds and 
smaller strike zones. 

Pete Rose, of the Cincinnati Reds, is on 
record as wanting to be the first guy te 
earn $100,000 a year without being a 
home-run hitter. I can just see Pete sitting 
across the table from a general manager 
in a couple of years: 

ROSE: | want a $100,000 contract. 

c.M.: I'd like to do it, Pete, but weve got 
a problem. We have to come up 
with some extra money as our con- 
tribution to the program to develop 
300 hitters. That’s what the game 
needs, and it’s tough to find them. 
Why take the money out of my 

‘salary? What about that bonus 
kid? You gave him $300,000 to 
sign, and he hit .178 for the year. I 
hit .340. 

c.M.: Well, to tell the truth, the kid sent 

his contract back. He said the raise 
we gave him wasn’t big enough... . 

I happen to think that it’s tough to hit 
.300 (I know it was tough for me; maybe 
impossible is a better word.) but the .300 
hitter can be lured back into baseball. If 
you want fish, you use worms. If you 
want mice, you use cheese. If you want 
.300 hitters, you use money. It’s really that 
simple. 

If they gave bonuses to guys who hit 
.300, next year the Rules Committee would 
haye to make the mound 20 inches high, 
and have the strike zone extend from the 
top of the cap to the bottom of the shoe- 
laces. Then baseball people could worry 
about helping the poor pitchers. @ 
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AS A NATIONAL LEAGUE CATCHER, JOE GARA- 
GIOLA HAD A LIFETIME BATTING AVERAGE OF 
257. SINCE SWITCHING TO BROADCASTING (NBC 
“TODAY SHOW™) HE’S BEEN DRAWING A HOME- 
RUN HITTER’S PAY, 
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WHEN CAN YOU 
REFUSE TO PAY 
A BILL? 


BY MAX GUNTHER 


gm “I won't pay!” you shout. Somebody 
has sold you some shoddy merchandise 
or has done a bad service job on your car 
or house. You feel morally justified in re- 
fusing the man his money. But are you 
legally justified? 

The question arises all too often in our 
affluent land. The more money you get, 
the more you buy and the more likely you 
are to become a mark for dishonest mer- 
chants, inept repairmen, lazy craftsmen. 
Obviously the best way to protect your- 
self is to investigate skeptically before 
you agree to buy any product or service. 
But there’s a practical limit to the amount 
of preliminary probing the average man 
can do, and a lot of buying and selling is 
necessarily transacted on faith. Once in a 
while, unavoidably, you fall into a situa- 
tion in which you feel you’ve been had. 

Do you always have to pay? We took 
the question to the national Better Bus- 
iness Bureau, government agencies such 
as the New York Attorney General’s Bu- 
reau of Consumer Frauds and Protection, 
and private lawyers. Here’s what they say: 

GENERAL RETAIL MERCHANDISE: When 
you buy or agree to buy anything at a 
store, says the Better Business Bureau, 
you “make a contract.” The law assumes, 
in general, that you had an opportunity 
to examine the merchandise before you 
contracted to buy it. If you don’t like the 
merchandise when you've carried it home. 
that’s your hard luck. You still have to 
pay. 

There are no federal or state laws com- 
pelling stores to be sympathetic to dis- 
satisfied customers. In general, there are 
only two situations in which you can 
legally refuse to pay the store’s bill: 

(1) The merchandise is damaged, in- 
complete or assembled incorrectly when 
delivered to you. Sometimes this is easy 
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to prove, but sometimes it isn’t—for in- 
stance, in the case of a television set that 
doesn’t work quite right. 

(2) The merchandise was deliberately 
misrepresented to you by the store’s sales- 
man: always extremely hard to prove, 
often impossible. 

In other words, the law is mostly on the 
stores’ side. The law says caveat emptor 
—“let the buyer beware.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, says New York’s Bureau of 
Consumer Frauds, your only real safety 
lies in “protecting yourself in advance.” 
If you're buying from a store you don’t 
know well, don’t accept the salesman’s 
cheery promise that he’ll take the mer- 
chandise back if you aren’t satisfied. Make 
him put the promise in writing. The words 
“on approval” or “30-day trial” scrawled 
on a sales slip aren’t good enough. Make 
the salesman write it out specifically: 
“Goods may be returned for full refund 
if...” and make him spell out the “if.” 
This will become part of the legal con- 
tract between you and the store. 

WORK CONTRACTS: Your TY set is going 
dim, so you call in a serviceman. He looks 
the set over, estimates the job will cost 
$20. You okay the job. But when you 
call at his shop to pick up your set a week 
later, he says, “Well, it needed more than 
I thought.” And he hands you a bill for 
$50. Do you have to pay? 

Yes, unless you can prove that the 
charge is unreasonably high for the work 
he did, which will be hard to do. Your 
mistake, says the BBB, was in giving the 
serviceman a blanket authorization to do 
anything he thought necessary to fix your 
set. He isn’t legally bound by his cost 
estimate. Instead of relying on such an 
estimate, the BBB advises. you should 
make an advance agreement with the ser- 
viceman (verbal if you know and trust 
him, written if you don’t) under which 
he will do no more than a specified 
amount of work, up to a certain cost. If 
the cost is to run higher, you require him 
to get your consent before going ahead 
with the extra work. This way. if he does 
unauthorized work, you aren’t legally 
bound to pay his bill. You should beware 
of “estimates” in any situation where 
you're hiring a man to do a job for you, 
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whether it’s fixing an appliance or paint- 
ing your house. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES: A dentist fills a 
tooth for you. Couple of weeks later the 
tooth starts aching. You go back to the 
dentist and he discovers something he 
didn’t notice the first time: the tooth is 
abscessed. He pulls it out. Meantime, 
you've received his bill for the filling job. 
Do you have to pay? 

Legally, yes. Professional men such as 
dentists, doctors and lawyers aren't re- 
quired by law to be infallible. They’re 
only required to measure up to certain 
professional standards—and these stand- 
ards allow them to be human and make 
mistakes occasionally. In practice, if your 
dentist friend values his reputation in 
town, he may cancel his charge for filling 
your tooth, but he isn’t required to do so. 

Of course you can fight him simply by 
failing to pay the bill. But he can make 
trouble for you if he wants to. He can re- 
port your delinquency to his credit bu- 
reau, damaging your credit rating and 
making banks, stores and other credit 
granters unfriendly to you from then on. 
Or he can turn your case over to a private 
enforcement agent. The final result could 
be seizure of your bank account or other 
property or a 10 percent garnishment of 
your salary until the debt is paid. 

UNORDERED MERCHANDISE: A store mis- 
takenly ships you some large item you 
never ordered. Or a charitable organiza- 
tion sends you a 10¢ ball-point pen and 
bills you a dollar for it. Or a fly-by-night 
mail-order house sends you a cheap watch, 
knowing you didn’t ask for it but hoping 
to con you into buying it. Must you pay? 

No. You don’t even have to send the 
merchandise hack. In New York state you 
can consider it a gift. Elsewhere you 
should simply leave the unwanted item 
alone. Pack it away in its original box or 
wrapping; don’t use it. Mail a letter to 
the sender and tell him he can have his 
merchandise back if he sends somebody 
around to get it. Tell him, furthermore, 
that after 30 days you will begin charging 
storage for it. If he hasn’t sent for it 
after a few months, send another letter 
saying you can no longer be responsible 
for it—and, if you still hear no word, the 
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merchandise is definitely yours to keep. 

INSTALLATION AND SERVICE CONTRACTS: 
You buy an air conditioner from a local 
dealer. He installs it wrong and wrecks 
its electronic innards. Meantime, you re- 
ceive your time-payment booklet from the 
manufacturer’s or dealer’s finance agency, 
with a friendly note pointing out that the 
first payment is due in 15 days. What 
now? 

Here is a case, says the Consumer 
Frauds Bureau, where you should have 
read all the fine print in all your docu- 
ments of the sale. There are several pos- 
sibilities: 

(1) The manufacturer’s guarantee says 
the company will stand behind its ap- 
pliance as long as it is installed and ser- 
viced by an “authorized” or “registered” 
dealer. If your local dealer is “author- 
ized,” you’re in a good position. Either 
you get a new air conditioner, or you get 
the original one fixed free. If you suspect 
this will take months to happen or if the 
manufacturer or dealer gives you an argu- 
ment, don’t pay the finance company any- 
thing. Send the payment slips back to the 
finance company with a letter explaining 
in detail what has happened. The finance 
company, anxious to get its money, may 
then take sides with you in your debate 
with the manufacturer. 

(2) The dealer is not “authorized.” In 
this case, the outcome depends on your 
contract with the dealer himself. If he 
has guaranteed to install the appliance 
and put it in good working order, you can 
require him to do so before paying the 
bill to him or his finance agency. If he 
has given you no such guarantee, you lose. 
You must pay the bill. The manufacturer, 
as the fine print says, can’t assume re- 
sponsibility for unauthorized tinkering 
with the appliance. 

(3) The manufacturer guarantees only 
to deliver the appliance to you in good 
condition but “cannot be held responsible 
for faulty installation.” You’re in the 
same position as in the previous case. Un- 
less you have the dealer’s individual guar- 
antee covering installation, you can be 
made to pay the bill. “Always be sure,” 
says the BBB, “that your guarantees cover 
the appliance and the installation.” @ 
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TH When you’re patrolling the shore this season, go in style and 
comfort... wear the shore ones from Evans. On the beach 
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its AManSs world - 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


FAT MUSCLES 

Some athletic record is broken at almost 
every big track and field meet. How come? 
Are today’s athletes better physical speci- 
mens than the champs of the 1920’s? Well, 
they're taller and heavier, but mere extra 
size doesn’t make them that much better. 
What has happened, according to Drs. 
Ernst and Peter Jokl of the University of 
Kentucky, is that growth has accelerated, 
aging has decelerated and the muscles of 
today’s athletes are pretty powerful. 

The Jokls, who are experts at measur- 
ing physical performance, tell us scien- 
tifically that “the proportion between the 
cross-sectional areas of any muscle and 
its length has grown at a rate of 1.13 to 1.” 
Which is to say, an ordinary athlete—who 
might be you. swinging on a golf course— 
is only six percent taller but has 13 per- 
cent more muscular strength than an ath- 
lete of 1927, back in the days when Jack 
Dempsey and Babe Ruth were at their best. 

The maximum muscular work of a typi- 
cal decathlon competitor is 20 percent 
greater than 30 years ago. The Jokls didn’t 
say it, but we’re willing to believe it isn’t 
lard that bulges our frame, but muscles 
vaster in cross-section than those of 
huskies of a past generation. 


HIGHER LEARNING? 

Those of you who worry that the three 
R’s these days are Raiding, Rioting and 
Revolution may find solace in the follow- 
ing glimpses of current campus activity: 

At Rutgers University, sociology stu- 
dents are interviewing 400 women to get 
at the bare facts behind the trend to 
mini-skirts. A preliminary report: hem- 
lines will be up for a few more years. 
Comments Instructor John A. Becker, 
“Society is always a bit reluctant to give 
up what it considers to be a good thing.” 

At Notre Dame, students and faculty 
held a six-day conference on pornog- 
raphy and censorship. The students 
learned a lot from the conference—police 
busted in and seized one of their exhibits 
(a movie) as pornographic material. 

At the University of Michigan, a tour- 
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ing off-Broadway company performed 
their play, “Dionysus in ’69.” Ten mem- 
bers of the cast were arrested for in- 
decent exposure. 

And at the University of South Caro- 
lina, students were offered courses in a 
whole new batch of subjects, sure to ex- 
pand their collective consciousness. A 
sample of the courses: Yoga, Bartending, 
Witchcraft, Alchemy, Cosmology and 
Lovemaking. The latter is the most pop- 
ular course, though one student noted 
wistfully. “There won’t be any labs, just 
theory.” 

If this keeps up, there may be a back- 
to-school movement among adults—after 
all, they’re paying for it, so why shouldn't 
they have some of the fun? 


BRAIN SWEAT 

A man we admire is Herbert C. Brown, 
a genial professor of chemistry at Purdue 
University. He discovered a chemical re- 
action which is hailed as the most rey- 
olutionary adyance of the century in 
synthesizing new drugs, compounds and 
stuff. He found how to add a hydrogen- 
boron bond to a carbon-carbon double 
bond. 

Thats nice, whatever you think of 
boron atoms, but what turns us on about 
the professor is something else. Like 
some other men, Professor Brown is not 
very industrious around the house at such 
things as hanging cup hooks, changing 
faucet washers and putting out garbage. 
But he gets away with it because he’s an 


expert at breaking bonds, and his for- 
mula can be adopted by any man who 
is breaking up under domestic chores: 
“A person who uses his intellect princi- 
pally in his work should exercise his 
brain just as athletes exercise their bodies 
or pianists practice. Any organ which is 
being actively exercised requires a larger 
than usual supply of blood. The best way 
to get a large amount of blood to the 
brain is to lie down. To keep your 
thoughts from being distracted, you 
should close your eyes and, as much as 
possible, your ears. 

“It is hard to convince your wife that 
you are actively working while in this 
position.” 


CURSE YOU, RED GUARDS! 

W. C. Fields once cracked that anyone 
who hated dogs wasn’t all bad, but then 
he never met Snoopy, the irrepressible 
beagle who helps make “Peanuts” so 
funny. Now it turns out that Snoopy has 
enemies other than the Red Baron: 
Chinas Red Guards. Recently, a student 
in China drew a cartoon showing Snoopy 
holding a sign that read, “Long live 
Chairman Mao.” The Red Guards, as is 
their wont, were not amused; Snoopy was 
denounced as “a ghost and a monster,” 
and the student was forced to write out 
a “self-critical confession.” 


SHRINKING LADIES 

Every few decades or so, government 
agents go around applying tape measures 
to consenting females, to get statistics 
on dress sizes. Topographical changes of 
Boston girls of today compared with the 
standard female of 1940 are eye-opening. 
The 1940 girl was bustier—33.97 inches 
compared to 33.39 inches—a deflation, as 
of now, of more than a half inch, which 
doesn’t speak well for silicone injections. 

Nowadays, too, we get less woman in 
other interesting areas that curves are 
made of. Today’s woman has shrunk 
nearly an inch at the waist, about a half 
inch at the hips, and two-thirds of an 
inch at the thighs—official statistics are, 
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respectively, 26.62 and 25.83 inches; 
37.48 and 36.94 inches; 21.55 and 20.83 
inches. We hope that the flattening trend 
is not relentlessly progressive. Naturally 
there are great differences in girls who 


_ deviate from standards, not necessarily 


measurable by tape. 


LOGICIAN OF THE MONTH 

A proposal was offered to the Senate in 
Wyoming to give 19-year-olds the right to 
vote. An amendment was immediately 
tacked on to it—said 19-year-old males 
could not have long hair, their haircuts 
would have to conform to military 
standards. 

“When you accept the responsibility of 
a citizen, you should look like a citizen,” 
asserted Sen. J. W. Myers. 

We are indeed grateful to Senator Myers 
for posting this guideline for citizenship, 
though there seems to be a loophole in the 
amendment: when the boys get to be 21. 
they could just let their hair grow longer. 


LADIES’ DAZE 

Life would be dull indeed without or- 
ganizations like NOW, the National Or- 
ganization for Women, which periodically 


invades male strongholds, yelling about 
discrimination, After the ladies have 
publicly made fools of themselves, they 
usually go home to plan their next fool- 
ish foray. 

Their last shot was at the Oak Room 
of New York’s Plaza Hotel, a darkly 
gleaming den of great distinction that 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Mans world 


(Continued from page 23) 


only serves men until 3 in the after- 
noon, when the stock market closes—a 
tradition of bygone days, but a tradition 
nonetheless. 

Betty Friedan, president of the organi- 
zation, brought two ladies over the other 
day, sat in and made a fuss, but was 
not served and soon departed, having 
given the men dining there some amuse- 
ment. One of her less cogent statements 
equated sexual discrimination with ra- 
cial discrimination. Racial discrimina- 
tion is based on prejudice, which in our 
dictionary means “an unfavorable opin- 
ion formed beforehand, or without 
knowledge....” Male enclaves, on the 
other hand, are usually formed and fre- 
quented after men have been acquainted, 
to say the least, with women. Clearly a 
world of difference. 


HOW TO BE BORN BRIGHT 

It’s too late to do anything about it, 
but if you’re the first child born to a 
mother over 35 years of age you’re likely 
to be a helluva smart guy. If you’re the 
last of five or more children born to a 
woman under 30, you may not be able 
to read this paragraph because of two- 
syllable words. 


This dispiriting news is furnished us by 
Sir Dugald Baird, an eminent professor 
of obstetrics who surveyed the physical 
and mental development of 16,000 seven- 
year-old children. He concluded that with 
respect to children vis-a-vis intelligence, 
the fewer the better, and that regardless 
of social class, the type of woman who 
has five or more children is likely to have 
offspring with IQ’s well below average. 


DOWN IN FRONT 

This department has mentioned various 
ways of getting a head of hair without de- 
pending on nature, and we will continue 
to report new ideas on thatchery. The 
latest to come to our attention is a way of 


‘getting a magnificent sweep of hair across 


a denuded brow. 

The technique which makes lowbrows 
out of highbrows is described by Dr. Louis 
J. Feit of New York Polyclinic Medical 
School, in the Journal of the International 
College of Surgeons. The idea is to under- 
cut a piece of sod from each side of the 
head, in the temple areas, and to turn the 
flaps toward the forehead so the hairs 
head north. The skinned side of the head 
is covered by drawing a swatch of loose 
fur-bearing hide from the rear near the 
neck and suturing it; this makes a skin 
graft unnecessary. In three or four months 
the patient is in dire need of a haircut— 
in front. If there’s a bare spot at the back 
of the head he can cover it with a rug, 
stain it with walnut juice, or sit with his 
back to a corner. 


ADULTERY, ITALIAN STYLE 
The Supreme Court of Italy recently 
revoked an old law that punished adulter- 
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ous wives with a one-year jail sentence, 
while adulterous husbands got off scot- 
free. A leading Catholic publication im- 
mediately assailed the decision, with im- 
peccable logic. The editorial in Civilita 
Cattolica said that wives could be treated 
by the law in a different way from hus- 
bands, just as children were treated dif- 
ferently from parents. 


UP TO BAT 

Maybe the way to cure a lousy batting 
average is to cure the baseball bat. Any- 
way. cured bats are coming into competi- 
tion with standard ash-wood bats. The 
newfangled bats are made of tanoak, a 
hitherto useless tree which grows on the 
Pacific coast. Tanoak has been brought to 
bat by electronic gadgetry which cures 
the wood in four hours in kilns juiced up 
by powerful microwaves. Bats made of 
fast-cured tanoak are said to be harder 
than ash bats and just as resilient. Un- 
fortunately, they don’t solve what we re- 
member as a batter’s basic problem — 
connecting solidly with the ball. (See Jn 
This Corner.) 


HANDY LITTLE DEVIL 

Everybody knows what paper clips are 
for, right? Wrong, if you said, “To clip 
papers together.” According to The New 
York Times, a survey conducted in De- 
troit followed the fate of 100,000 particu- 
lar paper clips. 

It seems that 19,143 were used as chips 
in card games, 17,200 were used as make- 
shift suspender hooks, 14,163 were twisted 
or broken during phone calls, 5,434 were 
toothpicks, 5,308 were nail cleaners, 3,196 
became pipe cleaners; thousands were 
lost and swept away. Only 20,000 were 
actually used to clip papers together. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

The State of North Dakota has intro- 
duced a law forbidding discrimination 
against female jockeys. North Dakota 
has no racetracks. 

Someone in Bournemouth, England, 
came up with a scheme to cut roadside 
accidents—have the mini-skirted local 
girls wear fluorescent garters. But it was 
shot down when a councilman protested 
that it would be “using sex to sell safety.” 

When Dr. Sanford Solomon, of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, prescribes an 
ocean yoyage or a trip to the mountains, 
his patients know they’ll be okay all the 
way. He’s a travel agent on the side. 
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BY GEORGIE ANNE GEYER 


THEY 
OBJECT— 


BUT 
SERVE 


; America’s 
conscientious objectors— 
brave young men who 
condemn war, yet risk their 
lives in Viet Nam— 
are winning medals and 
new respect 
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In the heat of 
battle, young men 
who will not kill 


try to help those 
who might 
otherwise die 


strange and distant Good 
Friday, in the hot and sticky early 
morning in the bamboo forest near 
Tay Ninh City. the exhausted men 


of a small reconnaissance platoon 


na 


of the 25th division lay sleeping in 
the dirt and mud. Suddenly, at 
3 a.m., the Viet Cong began to at- 
tack the camp perimeter. 

The men leaped to their feet in 
the darkness, grabbed their weapons 
and plunged into some of the fiercest 
fighting the division had ever seen. 
Almost within minutes, or so it 
seemed to them. the enemy had 
broken through the perimeter line. 
They were pouring into the center. 
leaving American dead and wounded 
behind as they came. 

For Spec. 4 David G. Chedester, 
of Walla Walla, Washington. it was 
a relatively common waking night. 
just a little more intense than usual. 
But his reactions were: not common 
at all. At the first sound of attack. 
“Ched” awoke and prayed for a few 
Then. 
medic’s kit, he began running out 
toward the perimeter. 

As the battle increased in inten- 
sity, the tall and gangling Chedester 
carried wounded man after wounded 


minutes. carrying only his 


man back on his shoulders. Soon he 
was running beyond the perimeter— 
into enemy-held areas—to drag and 
carry Americans back, as bullets and 
mortar rounds fell all around him. 

By the time the battle had ended. 
and dawn broke over the devastated 
forest—by the time the other men. 
dazed and disbelieving. could look 
around and see that the camp had. 
after all, held—Chedester was per- 
sonally supervising the evacuation 
of the wounded by helicopter. 

Afterward, thinking back over the 
way he marked Good Friday. 1968. 
“Ched.” as his entire division calls 
him, took it all in stride. Smiling his 
unassuming smile. he sat in the sun 
in the screened porch of the head- 
quarters clinic at Tay Ninh. and 
shook his head modestly. 

“T always say a little prayer be- 
fore going out,” he said. “I tell God 
it is up to Him to help me and pro- 
tect me so I do my best. Then I start 


running.” Then. referring to the fact 
that he carries no weapon, he added, 
“You can’t really say you're not 
armed. You have the Good Lord 
with you, and he’s not likely to jam 
like an M-16.” 

The Department of the Army, 
Ched’s unsentimental boss, did not 
take his performance with quite such 
insouciance. Instead. it insisted upon 
him the U.S.’ 
highest medal for bravery. the Dis- 


awarding second 
tinguished Service Cross, for his ac- 
tions during the “Battle of Good 
Friday.” Now he can wear the D.S.C. 
alongside his two Bronze Stars and 
his Silver Star. which he got for 
other acts of valor and excellence. 

All of this makes Specialist 4 
Chedester a most unusual case in any 
man’s army. For he is a combat hero 
who does not believe in war. He is a 
man who detests killing. yet lives in 
the midst of it. He is modest to the 
point of bashfulness. yet his com- 
pany commander calls him “the most 
famous man in the company.” 

He is. in short, unusual in that 
he is the most famous—and most 


decorated—conscientious 


objector 
in the Viet Nam war. Yet among 
“CO's.” he is a common type. A 
Seventh Day Adventist. he takes the 
traditional reason for conscientious 
objection. “It says in the Bible not 
to kill,” he says simply. “I don’t hold 
it against those who do—America 
would not be what it is without peo- 
ple fighting for what they think is 
right. But if there’s another way to 
serve. well. why not?” 

In Viet Nam and in 1969. there 
is another way to serve. It is drama- 
tized by a young Quaker from IIli- 
nois named Ronald Partridge. I first 
met Ron in the deadeningly hot Viet- 
namese delta town of Bac Lieu. not 
long after the Tet offensive of 1968 
—about the time Chedester was win- 
ning his D.S.C. Tall. lean and very 
serious. Ron reminds you a little of 
Ichabod Crane. As we talked. wide- 
eyed Vietnamese children clustered 
around his knees. During the mortar 
bombardment of Bac Lieu. many had 
taken refuge in his tiny two-room 
house on the main street of the town. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 
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Ron was a member of Interna- 
tional Voluntary Services, a private 
Peace Corps-type organization. As 
Selective Service rules allow, he had 
chosen to serve his term as a civilian 
CO with a social service agency. He 
was teaching English classes at the 
local school, mingled freely with the 
Vietnamese, and was the only Amer- 
ican civilian many of them had ever 
seen. 

But why, if he detested killing, did 
he choose to serve in a theater of 
war when he might have put in his 
time in another agency in the U.S.? 

“T reasoned like this.” he said. “I 
had seated on my left the absolutists 
who refuse to cooperate with the 
draft. On the right were those who 
willingly went. Both were likely to 
make greater sacrifices for their 
beliefs than I. I felt obligated to 
make equally demanding commit- 
ments. The ideal way was to come 
to Viet Nam in a nonmilitary way.” 

Conscientious objection to war 
has a long and honorable history in 
America. It goes back even before 
the country began, when Quakers 
and other members of “‘peace 
churches” fled Europe for the Amer- 
ican colonies rather than perform 
military service. It was given statu- 
tory authority in Massachusetts in 
1661 when pacifists were exempted 
from militia duty and has been writ- 
ten into the conscription regulations 
in every war from the Civil War 
through World War II, when 25,000 
to 50,000 “CO's” served. and Korea. 
Ernest Hemingway's heroic Quaker 
ambulance drivers of World War I 
and actor Lew Ayres’ much-publi- 
cized duty as a combat medic in 
World War IL have passed into 
legend. 

But in this war and at this time 
conscientious objection has a par- 
ticular relevance. For Viet Nam is 
a strugele to which much of the 
country conscientiously objects, not 
excluding many of our leaders and 
thinkers, and many of our finest 
young men opt for jail or Canadian 
exile rather than the old “My coun- 
try, right or wrong” type of patrio- 
tism. The result has been an in- 
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CO's in action: medal-winning medic 
David Chedester bandages a wound. ... 


Spec. 4 Hubert Grooms, a Pentecostal 
minister, mans Army dispensary. .. . 


Spec. 4 Roger Oetman. treats “rice 
paddy sores” of Vietnamese boy. 


creased number of applications for 
CO status, a new breed of CO’s—and 
new light on those who choose 
neither to flee nor to fight, but to 
serve without killing. 

Tn actual percentages the objector- 
draftee ratio has not changed ap- 
preciably since World War II. There 
are approximately 4,000 men. classi- 
fied 1-A-O, serving in military non- 
combat jobs—clerks, truck drivers. 
medics like Chedester, and 6,500 
more, like Ron Partridge. doing 
their time in nonmilitary social-sery- 
ice positions. But Selective Service 
officials point out that applicants for 


CO status come from a far greater 
variety of backgrounds and churches 
than previously; that the reasons 
they give for objecting are far more 
diverse; and that many more rest 
their case not on “peace church” 
membership but on the basis of a 
free conscience. Many follow an ag- 
eressive pacifism that embraces the 
“just war-unjust war’ dichotomy. 

Who are the CO’s today? The 
I-A-O’s like Chedester are mainly 
from the peace churches—Advent- 


ists. Brethren, Mennonites—men 
who “by reason of religious training 
and belief.” in the words of Selective 
Service law. object to training for 
combat but will serve in the armed 
forces provided they are not required 
to bear arms. The Partridges. first la- 
beled 1-O and reclassified 1-W when 
their service begins. include men 
who are conscientiously opposed to 
military service of any kind. Most 
of them are Quakers. They are re- 
quired to spend 24 months in a 
civilian occupation in which they 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety and interest. 

The military and Selective Service 
officials look benignly on 1-A-O’s, but 
not on 1-W’s. “No question about 
those folks who serve in the Army.” 
one Selective Service official com- 
mented to me about the 1-A-O’s. 
They're gung ho.” By implication, 
the 1-W’s most definitely were not. 
The same official told me about a 1-W 
who advised the Selective Service di- 
rector, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, that 
he opposed [Continued on page 76] 
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® Downtown, the late-afternoon traflic had us jammed 
to a standstill when Tony the councilman. seated be- 
hind the wheel. suddenly hit a switch and the siren 
started screaming. Motorists surrounding us swiveled 
their heads. popeyed, wondering how to get out of our 
way. Tony quickly turned off the siren, cursing under 
his breath. “It was an accident.” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to turn it on.” 

As yet. Tony Imperiale was not fully accustomed to 
the black Sedan DeVille Cadillac he had purchased to 
lend substance to his new status: member of City 
Council. Newark. New Jersey: political force on the 
of Newark’s 


women and children; a Jersey George Wallace in the 


rise: self-appointed protector white 
making. The Cadillac was ablaze with electronics, The 
siren. Tony explained, had been installed not for the 
purpose of clearing traflic but rather. to serve as an 
alarm if anyone tried to unlock the hood and plant a 
bomb under it. 

Besides the regular car radio, there were two others 

-one for receiving police calls and another to provide 
two-way communication between Tony and his North 
Ward headquarters. The car also was ablaze with 
Ralph Esposito, 22, Tony’s bodyguard and _ recently 
appointed City Council aide. Seated alongside Tony, 
Ralph wore long sideburns, a coiffure that ran down 
the nape of his neck, and a navy-blue overcoat that 
hung open. exposing his double-breasted chartreuse 
suit. lime shirt, and solid-lime necktie. He chewed gum 
phlegmatically. 

“What the hell.” Tony explained. “I’m a council- 
man, I gotta ride in style.” He knew exactly what 
people were thinking when they remarked lightly on 


book?” he would tell them. “Only $105 a mont’ for 
Uree years.” 

Roly-poly at 5-feet-634 and 257 pounds, losing his 
hair at 37. Tony wore an expertly designed toupee that 
allowed a thatch of dark hair to jut boyishly from his 
forehead. Combined with his dimpled smile, the hair- 
piece gave him a Buddy Hackett look of winsome in- 
nocence. From a prior world in which he had driven 
buses and stood behind a counter assuring women 
that the ge/filte fish was excellent. Tony Imperiale had 
become a man of considerable importance. A regis- 
tered Republican, Tony had entered Newark’s nonparti- 
san councilmanic race last fall and won an at-large 
seat with a vote easily exceeding that of any of the 
other 12 candidates running for council. Now the best 
was yet to come. Mayor in 1970? Governor of the state 
in due time? Sam Raflaelo. Tony’s lawyer and campaign 
manager. reminded me. “They say all Maddox did in 
Georgia was wield a pick handle and catapulted him- 
self to the governor’s chair.” Clearly, Tony’s progress 
to date was a sparkling how-to story; in his case. 
though he feels the label is somewhat inaccurate: How 
To Become a Successful White Militant. 

Newark, a city of 400.000, is not the garden spot 
of America. As late as this past winter, a year and a 
half after riots left 26 dead. the vast black ghetto 
known as the Central Ward still lay massively scarred 
by block upon block of rubble. Along Springfield 
Avenue, an almost two-mile length of eyesore business 
establishments. dozens of burnt-out stores remained 
vacant and boarded—37 in one stretch of three blocks. 
23 in a two-block area beyond. Among the nation’s 
major cities. Newark usually is per capita champion. 


the new Caddie. “You wanna share my payment or at least a strong contender. in matters-of crime 


IN NEW JERSEY 
HE'S 


MR. WHITE VIGILANTE 


Tony Imperiale knows 
judo and karate and how to get votes 
from white citizens. He’s a force to be 
reckoned with and a phenomenon that 
other cities may copy 
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Nobody's gonna rape my wife!” 


rate. tuberculosis, syphilis, gonorrhea, maternal mor- 
tality, population density and taxpayer’s load. 

The city’s officialdom, moreover, enjoys something 
less than total trust. Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio not 
long ago was ordered by the State Supreme Court to 
turn over his bank and brokerage records to a special 
grand jury. Police Director Dominick A. Spina was 
indicted for winking at gambling, though the charges 
later were dismissed. Cabdrivers hauling visitors into 
town from Newark Airport form a sort of reverse- 
English chamber of commerce, freely advising their 
passengers that one rarely sees a squad car on patrol 
at night because the cops are off in remote hideaways. 
snoozing in their cars, while dope addicts are hitting 
pedestrians over the head. 

So you can begin to see why Newark citizens, Tony 
Imperiale included. eventually became worried about 
the future of their town. Blacks grew to comprise well 
over 50 percent of the population. They filtered re- 
lentlessly into the neighborhoods occupied by whites— 
largely Italian-Americans. Tony, just a working stiff. 
a onetime high-school dropout, saw the blacks coming 
into his North Ward. He saw the housing projects 
springing up among the ornate. faded frame houses 
that stand at close order behind postage-stamp front 
yards. How many women would be mugged or raped. 
Tony asked himself, bristling. 


Tony’s “mind-set” (that being today’s fashionable 


sociological term) was of a kind that in time can be 


says tough Iony ¥ 


expected to plunge cities across America into Newark- 
style tension, warns a black Newark clergyman, Dr. 
Nathan Wright. Jr. “The white people of the least in- 
come. the least education, will inherit the cities.” says 
Doctor Wright. Because of their very inability to make 
it to the suburbs. they will he haunted by a sense of 
failure. Doctor Wright goes on, and will dig in angrily 
against the blacks reaching for a bigger slice of the 
urban pie. “The phenomenon of Newark is a_har- 
hinger. unless it can serve as a warning. If people 
recognize what's going on. they can think about what 
could or should be done and prevent the Imperiale 
phenomenon.” In other words. Doctor Wright worries 
that men like Imperiale will come to power in other 
cities as well. Maybe yours. 

At any rate. in Newark. phenomenon Tony has ad- 
vanced sensationally. The Central Ward riots in 1967 
transformed his life. It was as though the course of 
history suddenly had veered to his doorstoop and said. 
“Hop aboard. Tony. The time is right for you, and it 
may never come again. — 

Fueled by backlash. Tony raised a little army, the 
North Ward Citizens’ Committee. A practitioner of 
judo and karate. he trained neighboring men and 
children. He called for volunteer rifle squads and 
rounded up a network of private patrol cars—‘‘jungle 
cruisers.” they were called——whose owners equipped 
them with two-way radios, He created the impression 
that he had armored trucks and a helicopter at his dis- 


Vewark’s white voters love 
Imperiale and he works hard 
to keep it that way. Tony is 
accessible, always ready to 
stop for a chat or a glass 
with one of his supporters. 
“Yowll protect us. you'll 
save us.” is what they say to 
him. But his new Cadillac 


sedan puts some people off. 


} 
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MR. WHITE VIGILANTE 


posal. His organization, he claimed. spawned chapters 
in other neighborhoods and then in the suburbs. even 
into New York State. But in Newark particularly. 
great numbers of whites were ready to listen to Tony 
because they were trapped. The city’s ills had driven 
real-estate taxes to outrageous heights. so that even if 
a body wanted to get out. who would buy his house? 
Backed against the wall. the people cried for law and 
order and found Tony ready to go to bat for them in 
his own peculiar. sometimes sinister. way. 

Now the black Sedan DeVille made its way out of 
the downtown traffic and pulled up to a day nursery. 
where Jerry Imperiale. three. climbed into the back 
seat. Bodyguard Ralph turned from the front and. for 
the first time. smiled. “That’s my boy!” he crowed to 
little Jerry. 

“Tam not your boy!” Jerry said. 

“T'll give you a punch inna mout’.” Ralph answered 
playfully. 

“Tl give you a punch,” Jerry shot back. But in- 
stead. he gave Ralph a karate chop to the breastbone. 
The nice thing about Tony’s army is that it offers 
something for the old. something for the young. 

Tony Imperiale grew up in Newark. His boyhood 
encompassed the Depression. When he was 13. the 
baby in a family of nine. the police found his father, 
a nightshift worker at the button factory. mysteriously 
floating in the Passaic River. His head was bashed in. 
and his pockets contained only 48 cents. “My old man 
was a tough guy, strict.” Tony says. “But I think I 
loved him more than most kids loved their fathers.” 
To help out at home. Tony got a job as a helper on 
a milk truck. working from 1:30 a.m. till 7:30 a.m. 
and then going to school. “My mother.” he says. “used 
to tell me. “Tony. I'll hock my eyes for you. Just be 
eood. * ee: 

At 16 he quit school to work in a garment factory 
but found the work confining. “I had dat vinegar 
boilin’ inside me.” he says. “So finally d’ boss”—Tony 
tries to mind his elocution these days but soon lapses 
into the working-class dialect of northern New Jer- 
sey—‘called me in and said. ‘Tony. you're wild. Why 
don’t you try d’ Marines?’” The Marines failed to 
tame him. being obliged from time to time to throw 
him into the brig. usually because he’d gone AWOL. 
“I was young. inexperienced,” he says. “I was a re- 
bellious little bastard.” 

As he recounts the events of his life. Tony sits with 
Ralph and another young bodyguard. Joe Gagliardo. 
in a neighborhood restaurant. Biase’s. dining on anti- 
pasto. T-bone, red wine, espresso and anisette. Neatly 
dressed in a black mohair suit. baby-blue shirt and 
striped Ivy League tie. he digresses from time to time 
to emphasize that. far from being a racist. he speaks 
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for the good people of all races. “And when I speak 
wit Negroes as pertains to poverty.” he says. still a 
trifle uneasy with councilmanic vocabulary. “I feel I’m 
qualified.” Digesting another bite of his steak. Tony 
calls attention to his impressive showing at the polls. 
“And if | may. at dis time. I'd like to give credit to 
conservative. moderate Negroes. who are as concerned 
as we are. Dat’s why I extend my hand in friendship 
to em.” During these impressive-sounding discourses. I 
found. Tony sometimes pauses and with surprising hu- 
mility asks. “Did I say it right? I’m trying to get down 
to a right vocabulary.” 

It was while on special sea duty with the Marine: 
that Tony got his first taste of judo. obtaining instruc- 
tion from a Filipino shipmate but little realizing the 
significance of his schooling. He continued to study 
judo and, later in civilian life. karate. earning black 
belts in each. The two Oriental sports became his 
thing, his one exotic appurtenance. In time they would 
lend glamour to his militance. provide him with a pub- 
licity peg and lift him several notches above the dime- 
a-dozen hothead. But he started humbly, teaching judo 
and karate to Boy Scouts. 

“Troop 91 of St. Michael’s parish was in putrid 
shape.” Tony explains. At Mass one day he had heard 
the pastor put out a call for a scoutmaster. so he vol- 
unteered and decided at once that the kiddies of Troop 
91 needed something gamier than woodcraft and hikes 
into the countryside. Judo and karate were the ticket. 
“We started having d’ kids blouse dere trousers wit 
leggings. like in service. like in paratroops. We became 
wunnada sharpest troops in Newark.” For mothers 
who wanted to keep their sons out of the poolrooms. 
Troop 91 sounded like the best solution since Hitler’s 
Brownshirts. 

In the meantime, never dreaming that one day he 
would be summoned by the governor of the state. that 
the governor would ask him to dishand his own little 
army and that he would tell the governor to go fly a 
kite, Tony had begun wading through a series of jobs. 
few of which ended quietly. 

First he became a welder in a factory and lasted 
two years—‘“till I socked out a guy. In fact. if it 
wasn't for my friends who pulled me off. I think I’da 
busted his ribs.” 

Answering a newspaper ad. he next entered what he 
calls “the fund-raising field.” Which means that he be- 
‘same manager of a four-man crew collecting old 
clothes for a firm that had landed contracts with sev- 
eral charitable organizations. “Wit'in eight mont’s I 
was being tutored in English on request of the owner.” 
Tony recalls with satisfaction. “He said I was a dia- 
mond in d’ rough. Wit’in one year I was his tird in 
oo 
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command. I handled hiring. [Continued on pa 
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for Scuba 


Lovers 


This is the way some lotus eaters rough tt 


= As if Southern California didn’t 
have enough in the way of beauti- 
ful beaches and out-of-sight surf, 
it now boasts a small island off the 
Los Angeles coast—only 2% hours 
by boat from nearby Ventura— 
that’s recently been partially con- 
verted into a private preserve for 
scuba divers. Weekenders Joanie 
Lyons, Jill McAllister, Richard 
Van Vleet and Charles Brewer, 
paying guests holding advance res- 
ervations at the Santa Cruz Island 
Skindiving Club, lived in Tahitian- 
style huts furnished with all the 
basic camping equipment. But 
there the resemblance to most other 
‘camping scenes ends. At Santa 
Cruz the housekeeping (below) is 
very much on the light side, the bar- 
becues (below right) are an every- 
day group feast, and skin diving, 
plus (left) befriending a playful 
mermaid, are about the extent of 
a typical day’s burdensome chores, 


ae 
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tors 


Just pick a cove and start diving for dinner 


wae 
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The business of spearing one’s 
own supper in the surrounding 
waters is, thanks to the abundance 
of fish here, just one more pleasant 
exercise. Sample seafood specials 
are a 125-pound black sea bass 
(right), a sheepshead (opposite), 
and lobster (below). It’s an agree- 
able way to spend along weekend; 
each member of a foursome 
spends under $60 for a 31-day, 
3-night (Friday morning to Mon- 
day noon) stay, and all are sup- 
plied with free use of sea skiffs, 
outboard motors and unlimited 
compressed air. The price is the 
same for a 44-day, 4-night week- 
day visit. Guests need bring only 
sleeping bags, diving gear, food — 
and enough energy to make the 
most out of an adventurous escape. 


Scuba gear and sleeping bags by White Stag; men’s swimwear by Catalina Martin, the women’s by 
Uninhibited Ltd. Mr. Brewer, soon to appear in the motion picture Sweet Charity, and Mr. Van 
Vleet, in Angel in My Pocket, are contract actors with Universal Studios. For additional in- 
formation, address queries to Santa Cruz Island Club, 2365 E. Main, Ventura, Calif. 93003. 
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For 30 years people of the 


Little Tennessee River valley 


ay, the dam is half built, 


but hope is also in sight 


THIS VALLEY 


Bo 5) dh ate ey oar op ipicha: 


WAITS TO DIE 


BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, associate sustice, U.S. SUPREME COURT 
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A law passed by Congress last year may lift 
siege of 300 families who don’t want a dam 


Justice Douglas (above) on 
fact-finding trip, fished 
and interviewed. He learned 
that the Dentons (right) lost 
two farms to other TVA dams. 
A common comment from 
men like Oscar Bryant, cut- 
ting weeds, was: “Only TVA 
thinks the dam is needed.” 


OW do you save a jewel of a river which has be- 

come the plaything of a superpowerful govern- 

ment agency? Hopefully, with publicity. Let it 
be known, therefore. that 33 miles of a clear. lovely. 
wild river are facing extinction after a series of ma- 
neuverings that date back 30 years. Perhaps there 
is yet time for this priceless heritage to be saved . . . 
if the public will listen and react. 

The river is the Little Tennessee, which rises in moun- 
tainous north Georgia and flows northward into North 
Carolina, then northwest through Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park into Tennessee. a distance of some 
160 miles. The “Little T.” as it’s affectionally called 
by people who live along its banks, ends at its confluence 
with the Tennessee River about 15 miles west of Knox- 
ville. 


The government agency is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—the TVA—which recently completed its con- 
crete work for Tellico Dam. This 105-foot dam will 
flood out hundreds of families now living along the 
last 33 miles of the Little T, the last remaining wild 
part of the river. The lake resulting from the dam will 
forever ruin the Little T as Tennessee’s finest trout 
river, and as a picturesque free-flowing river enjoyed 
by canoeists and a host of others seeking an escape to 
an unspoiled natural setting. Finally it will forever flood 
historic sites sacred to the Cherokee Indians—places 
as revered to them as are Williamsburg and Plymouth 
Rock to us. 

Before I go further, I do not mean to imply that 
TVA has not done good deeds. Thirty years ago, TVA 
was the common man’s hope against exploitation by 
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private utility companies. Its dams brought cheap elec- 
tricity and held back floods in a large area. 

But the TVA also became manned by political hacks 
and its engineering staff, while competent. developed a 
compulsion for make-work projects for the purpose of 
self-perpetuation. The TVA engineering staff appar- 
ently feels it must build dams whether they are needed 
or not. 

No other possible reason exists for Tellico Dam. 
which would flood the remaining 33 free-flowing miles 
of the Little T. The dam is not particularly needed for 
flood control nor for power and its only excuse is that 
it will link up the river with the lake formed by nearby 
Fort Loudoun Dam via a canal. . . and thereby provide 
navigation by barges into an area that is not clamoring 
for this sort of development. 
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The Little T already has four major dams on it: 
480-foot Fontana built by TVA in 1944, 225-foot 
Cheoah built by ALCOA in 1919, 232-foot Calderwell 
built by ALCOA in 1930 and 91-foot Chilhowee built 
by ALCOA in 1957. 


The new Tellico Dam would flood to the base of 


Chilhowee Dam and I say, “Enough!” So do hordes 
of Tennesseans who drive around with bumper stickers 
pleading: SAVE THE LITTLE T... . 

The Little Tennessee historically was a bass and 
walleye stream. But the two dams which discharged 
water from the bottom of their pools—Fontana and 
Chilhowee—changed the character of the river by chil- 
ling it markedly. When I drifted the river below Chil- 
howee in the late spring not long ago, the water was 
54°. The usual range is from [Continued on page 91] 
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Main Battle Tank for the 70’s is armed witha 
152-mm., dual-purpose cannon (above) that fires 
Shillelagh guided missiles as well as conventional 
ammunition. MBT-70's special suspension can 
raise or lower front or back to improve the gun's 
angle of firepower (top, left); or the whole tank 
can crouch down in the skimpiest cover (top, right). 
Its 1,475 hp., U.S.-made, 12-cylinder diesel 

engine is combined with a German eight-gear 
transmission for secret but impressive 

top speed going backward or forward (right). 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY LEONARD KAMSLER 


= Today the ultimate tank is testing for tomorrow’s con- 
frontation. Main Battle Tank-70 is a unique weapon, 
uniquely developed by the United States and West 
Germany together. Its makers claim it will outshoot, out- 
maneuver and outrun any known tank. The 25-foot, 51- 
ton vehicle is to be equipped with a laser range finder, 
an automatic ammunition-loading system and a com- 
plete environmental control capsule for the three-man 
crew. MBT-70 program, budgeted at $303,000,000, has 
developed the prototype shown in action here, which 
both the U.S. and German armies are field testing now. 
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A new science reads your mind through your eyes 
BY DAVID MAXWELL 


aw The pupils of James M. Polt’s eyes 
went poink. 

“Aha!” said the ebullient Dr. Eckhard 
Hess. “You are looking at a female form. 
Am I right?” 

James M. (“Poker Face”) Polt grinned 
and nodded. He could not hide it. He 


He had 


kept his face as emotionless as_ the 


had sat deadstill in a chair. 
face of a marble statue. He had not smiled 
or laughed or leered or indeed moved 
any of the hundreds of voluntary muscles 
anywhere in his body. But his eyes had 
given him away. When he saw the half- 
nude girl, his pupils had abruptly grown 
large. There was nothing he could do to 
prevent this reaction. 

The experiment was impromptu and 
informal, but it was scientific enough for 
its purpose. It took place about nine years 
ago at the University of Chicago. It was 
the first experiment of an odd and in- 
triguing new science that has been named 
pupillometrics. 

Several psychologists in previous eras 
had noticed, without trying to learn much 
more about the phenomenon, that the 
pupil tends to enlarge when the eye’s 
owner is happy or is looking at something 
that pleases him. Doctor Hess, professor 


of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago, has since been trying to make 
these casual observations into a more ex- 
act science. He got into this interesting 
business one night in 1960 while he was 
reading in bed. He was looking at some 
animal photographs that he considered ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. His wife glanced 
at him, frowned and said, “You ought to 
get yourself a stronger reading light.” 

“Why?” 

“Your pupils are very big.” 

Her reasoning seemed logical. The eye, 
a marvelously sensitive mechanism, con- 
tinually and automatically adjusts itself 
to changing light conditions. Just the right 
amount of light must pass through the 
lens and fall on the retina: not so little 
that the image is unclear, not so much that 
the retina is injured. In bright sunlight 
the iris squeezes tight so that the hole in 
its center—the pupil—becomes a_pin- 
point. When the light is dim, the iris 
opens the pupil wide. 

But Doctor Hess couldn’t understand 
why his pupils were dilated that night in 
bed. As far as he knew, his bedside lamp 
was of normal reading brightness. It was 
no dimmer than the lights in his living 
room, his office, his lab. He found it per- 
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what you see, 
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If you like 


your eyes 


will say so 


fectly comfortable to read by. Why, then, 
were his pupils enlarged? 

Could the answer lie in the animal pho- 
tographs that he found so beautiful? He 
remembered reading something in an ob- 
secure psychological journal dealing with 
such an effect. He decided to test the ef- 
fect next morning in his lab. 

He gathered half a dozen pictures from 
magazines and other sources. All were 
landscapes except one, and that one was 
a skimpily clad pinup girl. He called in 
his laboratory assistant, graduate stu- 
dent James Polt. 

“I’m going to hold these pictures so 
you can see them and I can’t,” he told 
Polt. “I'll shuffle them and then show them 
to you one by one. Try to keep a poker 
face. I want to see if I can tell what you’re 
looking at.” 

Doctor Hess held the pictures above 
his own eye level and revealed them one 
after another to Polt’s vision. He watched 
Polt’s eyes. The pupils barely changed as 
the first few pictures came into view. 
Then, suddenly, the pupils dilated, and 
Doctor Hess correctly guessed that Polt 
was gazing upon the pinup girl. 

Thus was a science born. Hess and his 
lab colleagues designed an apparatus for 
further, more exact testing. The heart of 
the apparatus is a large box with a viewing 
port at one end and a projection sereen 
at the other. A subject (as scientists call 
a person being tested) peers through the 
port as slides are projected on the screen. 
Inside the box is a mirror that reflects an 
image of his eye into a camera. The cam- 
era photographs his eye continuously at a 
rate of two frames a second. When each 
test run is completed. the eye photos are 
developed and the pupil sizes measured, 
and finally the pupil measurements are 
correlated with the pictures that the eye 
was contemplating at the time. 


In a typical test run, the subject is 
given 10 seconds to gaze at each slide. 
First he sees a “control” slide—simply 
a gray or yellow field with a few numbers 
on it to direct his gaze to the center. The 
control slide’s general brightness is care- 
fully matched to that of the “stimulus” 
slide that will follow, so as to minimize 
as far as possible any changes in pupil 
size resulting from changes in light in- 
tensity. After looking at the control slide, 
the subject next sees a stimulus slide: a 
picture that may arouse pleasant or un- 
pleasant emotions. It may be a rather 
bland picture, perhaps a landscape or a 
howl of soup. Or it may be a high-voltage 
picture: a nude, a deformed child, a scene 
from a Nazi concentration camp. The 
stimulus slide is followed by another con- 
trol slide, then another stimulus, and so 
on for perhaps 10 or 12 stimuli for each 
subject being tested. 

In each case, the important measure- 
ment is the change in pupil size (if any) 
from the control slide to the immediately 
following stimulus. When he first began 
to experiment, Doctor Hess was worried 
that the changes in many cases might be 
or 
that various subjects might differ so 
widely in their pupil-size responses that 
it would be hard to draw any useful con- 
clusions from the study. As it turned out, 
neither worry was justified. 


too slight to measure meaningfully: 


The fact is that, with few known excep- 
tions, the human eye reacts directly and 
measurably to the emotional content of 
what it sees. The pupil dilates when the 
eye sees something appealing, constricts 
when the eye sees something distasteful 
or scary. The degree of change in pupil 
size seems to depend directly on the in- 
tensity of the emotion. Sometimes the 
change from control to stimulus slide is 
very small, on the order of one or two 
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percent. At other times, with highly 
charged pictures, the pupil may dilate or 
contract more than 50 percent. 

The “pupillary response,” as it has 
now been dubbed, is constant and meas- 
urable enough so that Doctor Hess and 
others think it can be used as a gauge of 
people’s attitudes and feelings. For ex- 
ample, manufacturers and advertising 
agencies might use it to test ads, product 
designs, package shapes and colors. A 
panel of housewives might be asked to 
look at several possible ads for a new 
laundry soap, and the ad that stretched 
the most pupils the widest would be the 
one on which the manufacturer would put 
his money. One entrepreneurial group has 
been talking with Doctor Hess about this 
possibility and is now mulling over the 
thought of selling such an eyeball-gaug- 
ing service to Madison Avenue. A New 
York psychiatrist wonders whether the 
technique can be used to probe emotional 
problems. A subject’s pupillary response 
to various emotion-charged pictures, if 
significantly different from the responses 
of most other people, might usefully re- 
veal his hidden hang-ups. 

Doctor Hess has already shown that 
such uses of pupillometrics are feasible. 
In one pilot study, for instance, he tested 
10 young men. Five were of heterosexual 
inclination; five were overt homosexuals. 
He showed them a series of 15 slides in 
which five emotionally bland paintings 
were mixed with 10 pictures of nude or 
seminude men and women—five of each 
sex. As expected, the heterosexuals’ pu- 
pils generally responded more to the fe- 
male pinups, the homosexuals’ to the male 
pinups. This by itself suggested that pu- 
pillometrics could be used to reveal 
people’s sexual orientation. Psychiatrists 
could use the information as a clue to 
patients’ problems. The Army might use 
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it to spot draftees faking homosexuality. 

But the study was interesting for other 
reasons. It was only a pilot study that 
Hess hasn’t pursued further, but it re- 


vealed odd little facts and raised in- 
triguing questions. These facts and 


questions, if pondered further by other 
psychologists in other labs, could lead to 
new insights on sex and the multitude of 
problems that are tangled up with it. 
The 10 young men differed not only in 
heing heterosexual or homosexual, but 
also in more subtle ways. Two of them. 
code named Man #4 and Man #5, seemed 
to be relatively straightforward, uncom- 
plicated heterosexuals on the basis of this 
test. That is, their pupillary response was 
just about what you’d expect. They re- 
sponded but little to the five male pinups: 
their pupils neither dilated nor con- 
stricted much, indicating that they found 
the male nudes neither particularly ap- 
pealing nor particularly distasteful. But 
when they got an eyeful of the five girlie 
pictures, they sat up and took notice most 
happily. Their pupils grew. When Man 
#4’s responses to the five girl pictures 
were added up, he had a total dilation of 
39 percent. Man #5, perhaps somewhat 
less intensely sexed or maybe tired or 
maybe sated by an active sex life in recent 
nights, had a total dilation of 23 percent. 
Man #2 was a different sort of hetero- 
sexual. Looking at the five male pinups. 
his pupils shrank in size by a total of 55 
percent—indicating that he found the 
sight of a male body acutely distasteful. 
Looking at the girl pictures, his pupils 
shrank by a total of 22 percent. In other 
words, he seemed to find the bodies of 
both sexes unattractive, but he was less 
repelled by the female body than by the 
male. Hence he could be classed as a 
heterosexual of sorts—and he classed 
himself as one [Continued on page 81 | 


Could this 
science bea 
way to test 
homosexuals? 
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HOW TO 
SURVIVE GETTING 
FIRED 


by max gunther 


gm © | cuess I'd been expecting 
it.” said the young Chicago 
executive, recalling his expe- 
rience of being fired. “But 
that really didn’t make it any 
easier. I'll never forget it. 
The nervous look on my 
boss’s face. The way he kept 
playing with paper clips on 
his desk. avoiding my eyes. 
The words, ‘Sit down, Joe. 
I’m afraid what I’ve got to 
say isn’t going to be pleasant 
. My 


God. how many times [’ve 


for either of us 


lived through that moment 
in the years since! How many 
limes my wife has had to 
wake me in the middle of the 
night and say. ‘Joe. you're 
having that nightmare 
asamnnc aw 

Contrary to what you'll 
read in the funny papers. the 
boss never yells, “You’re 
fired!” In veal life bosses are 
not that savage. They try to 
be gentle, try to make the ex- 
perience as painless as pos- 
sible. But of course they have 
no real anesthetic to offer. 
Pain is a built-in part of the 
experience. When the boss says you're through. it hurts. 

“Tt nearly kills you.” says James H. Kennedy. a young 
New York public-relations man who went through the 
nightmare several years ago. “You actually wonder if 
you're going to survive. I mean, you literally ask your- 
self the question. Of course you do survive: you aren’t 
about to vanish off the face of the earth. But when the 
experience is actually happening to you, you don't think 
about it rationally. You wonder, where can I go, what can 
I do, what'll happen to me?” 

It is indeed a devastating experience. But you might as 
well face it: the chances are high that at some time in 
your career you'll be fired, or squeezed out of your job 
in a merger. or laid off in a business slump or corporate 
collapse. “Young men tend to think it can never happen 


10 a.m. 
Fired an hour ago, an empty bar is first stop. 


to them.” says Ward Howell. 
a veteran executive recruiter 
who has seen thousands of 
men rise and fall. “But older 
men learn that it’s a common 
thing. something like measles. 
The only man who can really 
be called fire-safe is the man 
who burrows his way into 
some secure corporate corner 
and then hides there. never 
expresses an opinion. never 
has an idea. never takes a 
risk in hopes of climbing 
higher. What the hell. is that 
any way for a man to spend 
his life? Most 


think so. And most men. as 


men don’t 
a result. expose themselves to 
the risk of being fired at some 
point in their lives.” 

Tt is an unavoidable risk 
of the high climber. a risk 
you must be prepared to ac- 
cept if you want an exciting 
career. “Think of your career 
the way an astronaut thinks 
of a space mission,” suggests 
John McCarthy of Bernard 
Haldane Associates. an ex- 
ecutive career-counseling out- 
fit. “In case something goes 
wrong. the astronaut has emergency procedures planned 
in advance. He hopes he won’t have to use these proce- 
dures and probably doesn’t like to think about them, but 
he knows they’re necessary. Just in case.” 

Executive career counselors have recently been under 
attack by federal investigators. who allege that the counse- 
lors prey on desperate. jobless men, extract high fees and 
promise more than can be delivered. But the investigators 
have admitted that counseling outfits do at least one thing 
very well: they offer a psychological life raft to the man 
who has just been fired. Just by being there, representing 
hope. they can keep him from panicking. 

Panic will be your worst enemy when you're fired. and 
the first lesson you have to learn is how to avoid that enemy. 
“Absolutely nothing is more important than this.” says 


Suddenly you find yourself on the street, wondering 
where to go, what to do next. Here’s some practical advice 
from experts inthe hiring-firing business. 


Ward Howell. “As long as a 
man doesn’t panic. he can 
find a solution to his prob- 
lem. Panic can make a bad 
situation much worse.” 

In fact. panic can change a 
firing from a temporary set- 
hack to a lifelong disaster. 
Bill Battalia, founder of the 
New York executive recruit- 
ing firm of Battalia. Lotz & 
Associates. tells a story that 
he calls “unusually tragic but 
otherwise typical”: 

A man named Fred M. had 
spent most of his professional 
life in a medium-sized elec- 
tronics company. He was a 
quiet. amiable man. impres- 
sively bright. ambitious but 
not aggressive in a_loud- 
mouthed way. In his mid-40’s 
he had reached the post of 
company treasurer. Then 
Fred’s company merged into 
a larger outfit. The bigger 
company moved its own 
treasurer in over Fred’s head 
and, though paying him the 
same salary, demoted him in 
title to 

Fred and the new treasurer 
didn’t get along. The new man found Fred’s personality 
too quiet for the fiercely competitive image the corpora- 
tion was trying to project. Abruptly, one Friday, Fred was 
told his services were no longer needed. 

He panicked. He had a large mortaged house in the sub- 
urbs and was supporting a wife. four children, two dogs 
and a horse. It seemed to him. in his black terror. that 
absolute catastrophe would overwhelm him if he didn’t 


assistant treasurer. 


latch onto a new source of income right away. “Instead 
of taking time or making time to hunt a job as 
the one he was leaving.” says Bill Battalia, “he 


good as 
grabbed 
the first miserable opening he could find. It was a smaller 
job in a smaller company. It was a step down. and he 
knew it. Anybody could have guessed he'd never be happy 
in a job like that.” 
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12 p.m. 
Had to cancel business lunch, feeds pigeons instead, 


He wasn’t. He grew bitter. 
moody. uncooperative. His 
new employers, who were 
paying him good money by 
their standards, had a right 
to expect more from him than 
he gave. Fred began to notice 
that younger men were being 
promoted past him. He tried 
to find a better job, tried to 
leap back up to the glamor- 
ous high-salaried world of 
big corporations. but the leap 
couldn't be made. Prospec- 
live new employers looked at 
him and saw a 50-year-old 
man with a mediocre job in 
a minor company: a man 
who had evidently peaked 
out several years ago. 

Fred was gripped by a 
erowing sense of failure. In 
a last desperate move he quit 
his job and tried to set up his 
own business, a small indus- 
trial-equipment leasing firm. 
But the move was too quick 
and panicky. He didn’t know 


enough about the leasing 
business—hadn’t taken the 


time to learn. His infant com- 
pany. born sick, died quickly. 

At the age of 53, Fred M. committed suicide. 

“It’s easy to counsel against panic.” an industrial psy- 
chologist told a TRUE reporter, “but the advice isn’t al- 
ways easy to apply.” The reporter and the psychologist. 
who had been fired himself seven weeks previously, were 
ambling around the Forty Plus Club of New York. Like 
similar organizations in other big cities. Forty Plus of 
New York exists solely for the purpose of helping job- 
less executives get themselves rehired. Its major effect is 
psychological: it fights panic and despair hy bringing a 
jobless man together with others who are in the same 
storm-tossed boat. 

“Panic is a natural and absolutely expectable reaction 
to being fired.” said the psychologist. “Being fired is an 
ego smasher. It’s like getting divorced. In our society. 
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Wandering aimlessly until the shock wears 
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manhood is measured mainly 


things: sexual and 


by two g 
economic achievement. When 
you're fired, it’s a kick in the 
manhood. Why wouldn’t a 
man panic?” 

About four in five of the 
Forty Plus Club’s members 
in any given month are there 
because they have been fired, 
merged out or otherwise sepa- 
rated from their jobs against 
their wills. On the day when 
TRUE visited the club, some 
30 men were hanging around 
the 
suite of offices. Some were 


large. rather spartan 


writing resumes, 
for phone calls that 
might never come. The at- 


some were 


waiting 


mosphere was determinedly 
cheery. There was a lot of 
grinning, backslapping and 
loud jocular talk. But in the 
background, faintly, the ear 
seemed to hear a high-pitched 
twanging sound of nerves 
stretched much too tightly. 

Panic lurked in the corners, waiting to pounce on any 
man who gave it an opening. “Christ, I didn’t sleep at all 
the first two nights after I was fired.” said one tall blond 
man. “I mean literally not at all. I was ready to take any 
job. Dime-store clerk, hashslinger. | didn’t care. If I hadn’t 
controlled my panic I’d have killed my career on the spot.” 

“I was in worse shape than that.” said a small man, 
recently merged out of a production supervisor's job. “I 
was so ashamed of being fired that I didn’t tell anybody 
about it for two weeks. Not my neighbors. not my friends, 
not even my wife. I’d get up every morning and catch my 
usual commuter train and just wander around the city. 
First couple of days, I had a drink around 5 o’clock before 
{ went home. Then, to fill up the time. I began turning up 
at the bar around 4 o’clock. Then it was 3 o'clock, then 
noontime. Finally, end of the second week. I found myself 
standing at that goddam bar at 10 in the morning. I told 
myself, ‘See here, son, you’d better get hold of yourself 
fast, or you're going straight down the drain.’ It was hard. 
but I did it. I left that drink on the bar and came to the 
Forty Plus Club to see if anybody could help me get my- 
self calmed down.” 

As the industrial psychologist remarked, controlling 
fear in this desperate kind of situation is easier to suggest 


than to do. How ean you do it? 


2 p.m. 
A movie will help kill time, might calm nerves. 


Obviously, one good way 
is to avoid being taken by 
surprise. Often. if you keep 
your eyes and ears open, you 
can tell months in advance 
that you’re about to be fired. 
In many companies there are 
specific. almost standardized 
warning signs that all em- 
ployees recognize, talk about. 
joke about at lunch. The hap- 
less man who is about to be 
fired may notice, for exam- 
ple. that his backlog of work 
assignments is slowly dwin- 
dling. Responsibilities may 
be gradually taken from him. 


“Why don’t you let Joe 
handle that chore for a 
while?” the boss will say 


with careful casualness. Or 
the earmarked victim may be- 
gin to notice that his name 
is unaccountably being left 
off lists of various kinds: lists 
of those who are to attend a 
certain meeting, take a cer- 
tain trip. Or—more subtly— 
he may begin to sense a certain finality in everything he 
is asked to do. an aura of getting his affairs in order. 
“How are you coming with the Jones project?” the boss 
will suddenly ask, referring to a project that had been all 
but forgotten for months. Much less subtle are certain 
other signs: the intended victim may fail to receive a 
year-end raise that is supposed to be virtually automatic: 
or his secretary may abruptly vanish, to surface shortly 
afterward in some other part of the company. 

If you see signs such as these over a period of time and 
can only explain them by guessing you’re marked for fir- 
ing. “consider yourself lucky to have the advance warn- 
ing.” says Ward Howell. “Start thinking about your next 
move right away, while you’re still on a payroll.” Don’t 
get mad at the company. Don’t storm dramatically into the 
boss’s office and yell. “If you’re going to fire me, get it 
over with!” Accept the advance warnings as a sort of 
kindness. “It may satisfy the ego to stomp into people’s 
offices and yell at them,” says Bill Battalia, “but it isn’t 
as satisfying to the bank account. Anger, like panic, is 
a dead-end reaction. It takes you nowhere. It will cause 
difficulties later on when you’re trying to get references 
and other favors from the company. It will also prevent 
you from thinking straight.” 

Whether or not the firing takes you by surprise. say 
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TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


off, the fired man must control rising fears 


the experts, your most im- 
portant problem initially will 
be to cool your anger and 
panic so that your brain func- 
tions smoothly again. “The 
first thing to do after you're 
out on the street,” says James 
Kennedy, the New York pub- 
lic-relations man who once 
wondered whether he would 
survive. “is to go away and 
sit down in a quiet place.” 

Kennedy didn’t do this at 
first. He had been working 
fora management-consultant 
company, and when he was 
fired he instantly shifted his 
gears into a screaming over- 
drive. He spent a week fran- 
tically writing letters. phon- 
ing people, visiting employ- 
ment agencies and executive 
recruiters. “I was like a man 
crazed with thirst, running 
around in a desert looking 
for an oasis. I felt that. if I 
didn’t find another manage- 
ment-consultant outfit to hire 
me in the same type of job as I lost. I’d die.” 

But toward the end of the week. it slowly became ap- 
parent to Jim Kennedy that his panic was showing 
through—in his tone of voice. in his approach to people. 
“I was too obviously scared. I was telling people, for in- 
stance, that I was willing to take a cut in salary. That’s a 
bad thing for a young man to do, It shows a lack of con- 
fidence. It’s a sign of weakness. People think, “Well, hell, if 
this guy is barely out of his 20’s and already on the down- 
grade, he can’t be much good.’ ” 

Kennedy talked about this with his wife Sheila. Her 
suggestion: “Relax.” And in the second week, he did. 
He abandoned his panic-stricken job hunt. For several days 
he did nothing but sit home and think. His fears cooled, 
the jammed synapses of his brain came free. and he began 
to see things clearly. He remembered something his last 
boss had said to him: “Jim, I’ve always felt you wanted 
to be in business for yourself.” At the time, Kennedy had 
thought this was only a roundabout way of saying that he 
wasn’t a good organization man. Now, as he calmed down, 
he began to see that his boss might have been right. So 
Kennedy started his own public-relations consultant com- 
pany and within months the firm was a success. 

“I'd applied for dozens of jobs in that first panicky 
week after I was fired.” he says. “If one of those appli- 


4 p.m. 
Finally, an early train home, bearing the bad news. 


cations had succeeded, I’d 
probably be thoroughly mis- 
erable today.” 

Ward Howell, the recruiter, 
echoes Jim Kennedy’s coun- 
sel. “If you can afford it,” 
says Howell. “the first thing 
you should do after you're 
fired is take a vacation. even 
if it’s only a week. There’s 
likely to be some accrued va- 
cation pay in your severance 
envelope. Use that vacation 
pay for its intended pur- 
pose.” 

Many of the men who drift 
in off the street to see Ward 
Howell. hoping there are job 
openings among his client 
companies, have been fired. 
Howell is not an employment 
agent and isn’t in business to 
help these men. His pay comes 
from companies that are 
seeking certain rare breeds 
of men to fill certain critical 
jobs. All the same, Howell 
and his staff don’t mind talk- 
ing to men of promise and talent, in hopes that a matching 
of job and man might be made some time in the future 
if not immediately. 

“But 1 won’t talk to a man at all in the first two weeks 
after he has been fired,” says Howell. “It’s always a waste 
of time. He isn’t thinking straight. He’s in shock. He doesn’t 
know what he wants or what he can do. When a guy like 
this wants to see me I always tell him, ‘Go away for a 
couple of weeks and cool down. Then come back and 
we'll talk.” And when he does come back, chances are he'll 
be a reasoning man instead of just a mass of raw 
nerve endings.” 

While you’re taking this postfiring vacation—or, at least, 
a few quiet days at home—there are several things you 
should be mulling over. One of them is an immediate 
problem: money. 

“A job seeker is in a bad position if he’s hounded by 
immediate money worries.” says Bill Battalia. “When a 
man is fired, he should get these worries out of his way. 
Settle them. forget them. He should do this before he even 
starts looking for his next job.” 

The first step is to calculate how long you can get by 
on what money you have in the bank. If it’s half a year. 
you can stop worrying about money. The chances that 
you'll still be unemployed at the end of six months are so 
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HOW TO SURVIVE GETTING FIRED 


small that you can leave them out of your deliberations 
entirely. 

Even if you don’t have half a year’s room and board 
in the bank right now, your immediate financial position 
could suddenly improve if you were to be fired tomorrow. 
Your company would probably give you some kind of 
severance consolation—perhaps two months’ pay—plus 
back vacation pay and possibly a payout from a pension 
or profit-sharing plan. All this could carry you for a few 
months or perhaps much longer. 

“Companies are growing steadily more generous toward 
men they fire,” says Battalia. He cites the extreme case of 
a man who. when fired. was given a four-year continuance 
of his $75,000 salary. At those rates it’s hard to understand 
why the man would want to get another job. but he did. 
right away—for another $75,000 a year. 

“There’s a new awareness of and sympathy for the fired 
man’s problems,” says Ward Howell. Several large cor- 
porations have approached him in the past few years and 
asked whether he could relocate men they were planning 
to dismiss. The corporations felt responsible for the men. 
perhaps felt a little euilty. and were anxious to ease the 
pain of the firings even if this meant paying Howell a 
large fee. 

Thus, when you're fired. your chances of being treated 
kindly are good. “And if you don’t get generous treat- 
ment.” says McCarthy of Haldane Associates. “you have 
a right to ask for it.” You'll have a psychological advan- 
vantage: the man who is firing you probably feels guilty 
or at least severely uncomfortable: the whole interview is 
painful to him, and he wants to make generous gestures 
to show he really isn’t such a bad guy after all. If your 
severance package isn’t big enough to give you a span of 
worry-free job-seeking time, ask for more. Ask to be kept 
on the payroll for two months instead of one. Floundering 
in the emotional hurricane of the moment. your boss may 
seize this suggestion as a welcome way out. 

But suppose your severance package and back account 
don’t add up to six months’ tranquility? What then? In 
that case. say the experts. you should seek to trim your 
expenses—particularly the big. regular money drainers 
such as insurance premiums. mortgage and other install- 
ment payments. 

“If a man gets fired and then begins falling behind on 
his debt payments, it makes his situation twice as bad.” 
says John Reynolds. senior vice-president of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. “It makes him too panicky 
to execute a good job-hunting campaign. No man should 
let himself get in this position. If you're fired. one of the 
first things you should do is pay a visit to your bank.” 

Bankers, says Reynolds. are well aware of the financial 
problems involved in getting fired. The banker you talk 
to will have heard stories like yours many time before. 
He'll listen with sympathy and with an earnest desire to 


help. You are no good to him without income. and you 
are less than no good if you fall hopelessly behind in your 
debts. Thus his interests dovetail with yours: he wants to 
see you get a new job with a good salary. He'll probably 
arrange an easing-down of your loan payments—perhaps 
a temporary hiatus—to help you job hunt in peace. He 
may also lend you some operating cash. Of course you'll 
have to pay for all this at some future time. What you're 
doing. in effect. is to borrow from hoped-for future income 
to buy tranquility in the present. 

You should try to make similar arrangements with other 
people to whom you owe large debts: department stores. 
hospitals. doctors. automobile finance companies. Most. 
you'll find. will listen as sympathetically as the banker did. 
“Even if I were Ebenezer Scrooge I'd have to listen to your 
story.” says a spokesman of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America. “The last thing I want is to see you forced into 
bankruptcy. No matter how sour a guy I might be. I’d 
rather spread out your payments and set the money a 
few months late than not get it at all.” Similarly. if a big 
life-insurance payment comes due during your jobless 
period. talk to the insurance company. Most policies pro- 
vide for this kind of emergency. Most often. you borrow 
from the policy’s cash value. or from anticipated future 
payouts. to pay the current premium. 

“The main point is that you should arrange for all this 
bejore you start falling behind.” says John Reynolds. 
“Talk to your creditors while your credit rating is still 
good. not after it has gone to hell.” 

But don’t talk to them the day after you're fired. Take 
your vacation or cooling-off period first. so that you won't 
be talking to the creditors in a state of panic. “After a few 
days.” says the young Chicago executive whose firing gave 
him recurrent nightmares. “money problems lose about 
half their weight.” 

So do other problems. There are two very comforting 
thoughts that you should include in your analysis during 
that first week. One has to do with the probable length of 
time before you're again on a payroll: the other. with 
people’s attitudes toward you as a fired man. 

How long will you be jobless? In all likelihood. no 
more than two or three months—half a year at the outside. 
Consider the Forty Plus Club’s statistics. More than half 
its members get hired within three months of joining 
(shortest time: 18 minutes). and only one in 20 is still 
unemployed after six months. This is so even though the 
Forty Plus members face some difficult circumstances in 
their job hunting. All are 40 or older (hence the club's 
name) and all must battle the age discrimination that still 
exists in many hiring offices. Moreover, most are seeking 
high-level. high-salaried jobs: $12,500 a year at the lowest 
and in many cases $50,000 and up. 

If you’re under 40 or if you aren’t seeking a berth on 
the top floor. the probabilities [Continued on page 99] 


by GENE R: HAWES 


author of The New American Guide to Colleges 


Games often serve serious purposes today. Senior military 
men, for instance, use war games to build battle readiness. 
Executives nearing the top in many a large:corporation 
play management games via computer to broaden their 
judgment. So it is with the game appearing here. It develops 
a kind of strategic stance, a breadth of judgment, that most 
fathers and sons badly need one inevitable spring, 


Whether they be dads or students, players commonly 

arrive at the game of college selection ill-prepared. They 
command only a few scattered leads, a clutch of alarming 
rumors, and a dim view.of the whole field of action. They 
even mistake the name of the game as ‘‘college admission.” 


In this game, however, the initiative lies withthe student. 

. “One thing counts much more than how a college selects 
the student,” observes Douglas D. Dillenbeck, director of 
guidance services at the College Entrance Examination 
Board. “It is how the student, together with his counselor 
and family, selects a college.” A former-high-school 


guidance director himself, Mr. Dillenbeck generously 
advised on the design of the game here. 


Two major facts underlying the selection game generally 
amaze players who come upon them. First; each year, many 
good colleges actively seek students far into the spring. 
Second, good colleges can be found for almost every. 
imaginable variety of student ability, background and aim. 


Finding those colleges, though, is the trick. A seasoned 
school guidance counselor can-help mightily to carry it off: 
And this game design shows how the trick is worked, in 
necessariiy simplified versions of what are nonetheless 
actually decisive factors, and for scores of actual colleges. 
Reference books and other aids are also listed after 


“the game, 


To the uneasy father, then, and the son or daughter:who is 
an aspiring junior or departing senior in high school; 


- On your mark! 


Studies 


MAKE OUT YOUR 
“ADMISSIONS PROFILE” 


what to do: 


College selection starts with the student's main 
qualifications for admission as a high-school senior. 
These are shown in the student “Profile” blank at right. 
For yourself (or your offspring), fill it in by darkening 
the bars to fit, starting from far left. Differing bar depths 
reflect the relative stress that colleges in general put 
on the various qualities. 


how to do it: 


1) College Prep Studies —‘Usual” means: English, 3 years; 

math, 2; science, 1-2; a foreign language, 2; social studies, 2. 
“Strong” means: English, 4 years; math, 3-4; lab science, 1-2; 

a foreign language, 3-4; social studies, 1-2; history, 1-2 (including 
U.S., 1). “Super” means a “strong” distribution which includes 
honors or advanced placement courses. 2) Grades Average— 
The average of grades (final marks) in all high-school courses. 

3) Rank in Class—The student’s rank in his high-school 
graduating class. 4)Test Scores —The level of scores made by the 
student (as a college-bound senior) on eithtér the College Board's 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), or the American College Test 
(ACT). Very, very roughly, dividing points for such scores on the 
tests are as follows. SAT (average of V & M scores): top 1/10th, 


cs $$ you can 
a 1.35 4m per year 
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6. Atmosphere 
7. Apply By 


what to do: 


Next in college selection come the student's decisions about 
what features he wants in a college. Small or large? Near or far? 
Free or expensive? 2 year or 4 year? Seven kinds of basic 
features among a great many on which to decide are given above. 
Pick one from each of the seven and jot it in on the list at right, 
for later comparisons. 


and how to do it 


4) $$\you can afford per year— Combines how much the student's 
parents can afford with what he can earn (often $1,000 a year). 
2) Region, and 3) Setting—These hinge on the student's likes 


College Prep 


Recommendation 


List Your “Features Wanted”. Choose 1 in each row across... and list yours here 


Super-Honors, 
Advanced, etc. 


Top-1/4 


Top-1/4 


3rd-1/4 2nd-1/4 
3rd-1/4 2nd-1/4 


Top-1/10 
Pec [ ero 


625-800; top 1/4, 550-800; 2nd 1/4, 475-550; 3rd 1/4, 375-475; 
bottom 1/4, below 375. ACT (composite score): top 1/10th, 27-36; 
top 1/4, 24-36; 2nd 1/4, 20-24; 3rd 1/4, 17-20; bottom 1/4, below 17. 
5) Activities—Community and hobby activities as well as those 
in school are included here. ‘‘Big leader” means one of the 
several most prominently active students in the whole school 
(or community). “Very special” means things like winning 

art prizes, having stories or books published, founding a majo 
local service organization or business, etc. 6) School 
Recommendation —“‘Great’”’ recommendations say such things 
as “the outstanding member of our graduating class” or 

“one of the finest students we’ve ever had in the school.” 
(Students will have to guess at their recommendations in the 
cases where they are confidential.) 


Bottom-1/4 
Bottom-1/4 


Active in 
1or2 


and finances. 4) Studies —‘‘Academic”’ means studies in the 
liberal arts and sciences; “professional” includes programs in 
engineering, business, teaching, agriculture, etc. Two-year 
technical specialty programs can be taken in almost any 
occupational fields. 5) Size (students) —smaller colleges tend 
to be friendlier, more personally secure places; larger ones, 
freer places. 6) Atmosphere —Predominant interests of the 
student body are signified by the terms given, which barely hint 
at the innumerable elements making up the complex, distinctive 
atmosphere of any college. 7) Apply By—End of the period in 
which application deadline dates fall for a group of colleges 
(some deadlines in the group are earlier). 
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_ Your“Admissions Projile” 
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S P~c “Admissions Profile” and 
= —f =] y _ Your “Features Wanted” 
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(e 4-year, academic or professional 


State universities are among the leading colleges in certain states. Some states have several; 
all, at least-one. They typically admit about top-2/3rds ranking students. Name, city, state and 
Zipcode given for them constitute a mailing address (as with all colleges named here). 


typical admissions projile 


| College Prep 
‘| Studies 


Little 


: ae 
open admissions profile 


Recommendation 
Wali SS Se a ae es 
College Prep Little Super-Honors, 
or none Advanced, ete. 


Super-Honors, 
Advanced, etc. 
Profile areas shaded by diagonal lines as at 
left are those in which an applicant has about 
a 50-50 chance of admission (to a given college, 
or to some but not others in a group). If you fall in a 50-50 
chance area, flip a coin to see if you aré admitted. 


State Universities with Typical Admissions Profiles 


1. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302 
2. University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 61803 

3 University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 62501 
4. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210 
5. University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403 

6. University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712 


Your region ie eee 
Medium city or small town Rankin class Bottom-1/4 Srd-1/4 2nd-1/4 Top-1/4 
Bottom-1/4 | 3rd-1/4 | 2nd-1/4 | OP ee 


Little 
or none 
School 
Recommendation 
Fe a ee ee ee re eens |e ees 


State Universities with Open Admissions Profiles 


1. University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark, 72701 
2. Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kans. 66502 
3. University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 59801 

4. University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 82070 


to 10,000 or to 30,000 students 


Mainly social & practical atmospheres Bin teaage 


Apply by Sept. I (some, by April 1) 


demanding admissions profile 


Ss ee oe eee MN ee ie ete 
College Prep Little Super-Honors, 
Studies or none Advanced, etc. 

Rankinctass | Bottom-1/4 3rd-1/4 2nd-1/4 Top-1/4 


Test Scores Bottom-1/4 | 3rd-1/4 | Maye op-1/4 
Top-1/10 


Little 
actives | Utltafaetaams | igteader | Voy sptel State Universities with Demanding Admissions Profiles 
1. Many, for out-of-state applicants 
School Feeble 2. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720 
Recommendation 8. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 48104 
4. University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 03824 
SE a ae ee 5. State University of New York, Binghamton, N.Y. 13901 


Private, 4-year colleges offering programs in the liberal arts and sciences represent a widely 
liked and very diverse kind of college. In admissions, some are demanding, others are 
more sociable, and still others serve the popular ideal of admitting the very 
modestly qualified as well as the strongly qualified. Many are church-affiliated. 


rather demanding admissions projile 


College Prep Little Super-Honors, 
Studies or none Advanced, etc. 


Rather Demanding Liberal Arts Colleges Rankinciase | satire | ares | Radeids Tee 

1. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80903 Bottom-1/4 3rd-1/4 2nd S BAe 8 
2. Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90041 Paes | ae | Le an 

3. Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 | 


4. Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 47243 


5. Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 32789 
6. Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 04240 School 
Recommendation 
® 


more sociable admissions profile 


College Prep Super-Honors, 
CR : 


to $1,500 (commute; some higher) 
TH to $4,000 (dorm) 


Any region 


Any setting 


School 4-year academic (some professional studies) 


RECOEaeUNatiay to 1,000 students (some larger) 


All atmospheres 


More Sociable Liberal Arts Colleges Apply by April 1 (more sociable); 
by Sept. 1 (popular) 
1. Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 90608 


2. Doane College, Crete, Neb. 68333 
3. Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, lil. 60126 
4. Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 37801 


5. Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 15370 
6. Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


popular admissions profile 


College Prep Little Stron Super-Honors, 
Studies or none e Advanced, etc. 


Popular Liberal Arts Colleges : Tie 
1. Walla Walla College, College Place, Wash. 99324 
2. Athens College, Athens, Ala. 35611 

3. Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 
4. Union College, Lincoln, Neb..68506 School 

5. Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 39174 Recommendation 
6. Erskine College, Due West, S.C. 29639 
7. College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 43952 @ 


fa 


Colleges cloaked in Olde English academic ivy loom large among 
those with the most demanding admissions profiles. Ivy colleges 
include the eight of the Ivy League itself, their close traditional 
peers, and a few dozen Ivy soul brothers across the country. Fine 
though they be, the Ivies hold no monopoly whatever on either 
quality education or turning out leaders. Typical Ivy admissions 
demands are bent far for desired PESEDUORS: as indicated. 


Ivy League proper 
1. Brown University, Providence, R. |. 02912, men 


22; Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027, men 


3. Cornell University, ithaca, N.Y. 14850 

4, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 03755, men 

5. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 02138, men 
6. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
7. Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 08540, men 
8. Yale va tsiby; New Haven, Conn. 06520 _ 


“Seven Sisters” (women) 


1. Barnard College, New York, N.Y. 10027 

2. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 19010 - 

3. Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 01075 
4. Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

5. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 01060 

6. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12601 

7. Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 02181 


“Little Three” (men) 


1. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 01002 
2, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 01267 
3. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 06457 > 


Various Outposts of Ivy 


1. Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 19018; Havetford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 19041, men 

2, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074; Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 43022, men 

3. University of Chicago; Chicago, Ill. 60637; Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 55057; Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 50112; 
Rice University, Houston, Tex. 77001 

4. Reed College, Portland, Ore. 97202; Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 94305; the Claremont Colleges (Claremont Men's, 
Harvey Mudd, Pitzer, Pomona, Scripps), Claremont, Calif. 91711 


features offered 


I. to $4,000 2 Any region 

3. Any setting 

4 4-year academic (some engineering) 
5. to 10,000 students (some larger) 
6. Intellectual atmosphere 

7. Apply by Feb. 1 
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Recommendation 
projile for 
disadvantaged applicant 
As a group, Ivy colleges go especially far out of their way to admit 
(and even recruit) impoverished members of disadvantaged 


minorities, especially Negroes, whose records indicate some 
chance of being ‘able to get passing or better grades at the colleges. 
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| School 
Recommendation 


projile jor star athlete 
or other extraordinary applicant 


Applicants with extraordinarily impressive personal backgrounds 
of any kind (including athletic) are also often admitted by Ivy — 
colleges if they seem capable of atleast pasettig work academically. 
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Institutes of technology (popularly termed “tech”’) and other 
engineering colleges range in admissions standards from the 
level of Ivy colleges to moderately expectant. They naturally 
want applicants to have marked capability and much prior study 
in mathematics and science. More surprisingly, they often give 
large doses of study in the humanities and social sciences to 
their students. (Note: Ivy Tech Profile—see ‘Typical Ivy 
Admissions Profile’). 


Ivy Tech Colleges 


1. California Institute of Technology (‘‘Caltech”), Pasadena, 
Calif. 91104, men only. 

2. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (‘‘M.I.T.”), Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139 

3, Engineering schools and programs at Ivy colleges 
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Little 
or none 


Advanced, 


Admissions standards at private universities range into the Ivy 
realm in one direction and into the state university realm in 
the other. They hence group very roughly into admissions 
categories of ‘‘more demanding” and “less demanding.” Also 
like state universities, they usually offer wide varieties of 
academic and professional programs. This makes them 
attractive choices for students undecided on their future 
major fields of study. 


to $2,500 (& up; dorm) 

Any region 

Any setting (often urban) 

4-year academic & professional 

to 10,000 students (& up to 30,000) 
All atmospheres 


Apply by April 1 (by Sept. 1, some 
less demanding) 
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Colleges with Typical Tech Admissions Profile 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 12181 

Carnegie Institute of Technology (of the new Carnegie-Mellon 
University), Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 30332 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 60616 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 80401 

Engineering colleges at many private and state universities 

. The armed services academies (that is, they are rather like 
the Typical Tech Admissions Profile academically, but have 
special requirements for physical fitness, Congressman’s 
nomination, military-related eligibility, etc.): U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 10996; U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 21402; and U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 80840 
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to $1,500 (dorm, public; to $2,500 & up, private) 

Any region Any setting 4-year professional 
(some academic) to 10,000 students (some larger) 

Mainly practical atmosphere Apply by April 1 
(most), by Sept. 1 (some) 
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Private Universities with 
More Demanding Admissions Profile 


1, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 90007 


2. Tu 


3. University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 46556 


4, Sy 


lane University, New Orleans, La. 70118 2¢@ ca e 


racuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 13210 


5. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 02215 
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Private Universities with 
Less Demanding Admissions Profile 


1. Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 98122 
2. Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 76703 

3. Drake University, Des Moines, la. 50311 
4. Roosevelt University, Chicago, Ill. 60605 
5. Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, N.J. 07070 
6. University of Hartford, West Hartford, Conn. 06117 
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Public 2-year colleges (often called “community typical admissions profile 


colleges” or ‘junior colleges’’) now enroll about 1 
in every 4 or 5 students entering college—and = = = eae 
represent the fastest-growing of all colleges. : 2 ; = > ; = 

They ideally admit all high-school! graduates who live 2 Little Super-Honors,| | 
nearby to either 2-year academic “transfer” programs, = i or Advanced; éte.| - 
or 2-year “terminal” programs in myriad 3 
occupational specialties. Only where demand exceeds 


supply do they have to reject some high-school graduates. %  srades average [Vo | ef eT i" 


% Rankinciase Bottom-1/4 3rd-1/4 Top-1/4 | 
| Test scores | Battomta | ara-t74_ | 2nit/4 | torayin | 
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to $500 (or free; commute) San ; Se a ES 


Your region 
Any setting 
2-year academic & technical Community Colleges with Typical Admissions Profile 
Alb gl Western 
gk is 1. Skagit Valley College, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 98273 
Practical atmosphere 2. Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 
= Apply by Sept. 1 (some, by Feb. 1) 8. Foothill College, Los Altos Hills, Calif. 94022 


4. Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 85013 
5. Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colo. 81501 


Midwestern 


6. Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, II]. 60601 
7. Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 60432 

8. Mason City Junior College, Mason City, la. 50401 
9. Kellogg Community College, Battle Creek, Mich. 49016 


Southern 

10. Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Miss. 39154 
11. Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, Fla. 33124 
12. Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Ga. 31014 


| northeastern admissions projile 


: Northeastern 
College Prep Q ; . a ; 7 
Studies ay ; E rac kaa ates 1, Norwalk Community College, Norwalk, Conn, 06854 
: : % Rims 2; Community Colleges of the City University of New York, 
Grades Grades Average | Se a ae Spas =| — New York, N. Y. 10021 (Borough ofsManhattan, Bronx, 
Kingsborough, Queensborough, New York City, Staten !sland) 


WY 3. Harrisburg Area Community College, Harrisburg, Pa. 17119 
Botte ‘ \ ke 2nd-1/4 Top-1/4 4. Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 
5. Vermont Technical College, Randolph Center, Vt. 05061 
Active in 7 
; OK. 
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Four-year state colleges typically provide inexpensive education 
in-teacher preparation and liberal art for top-half (or top-40%) 
students. Some State colleges still have open admissions policies, 
accepting almost any of their state high-school graduates. College Prep 
Studies 
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School 
Recommendation 


State Colleges with Typical Admissions Profile 


1. Western Washington State College, Bellingham, Wash, 98225 
2. Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo. 80631 

3. San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 94132 

4. University of Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, la. 50613 

5. Georgia State College, Atlanta, Ga, 30303 

6. Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 16057 

7. Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 07043 


i eae 8. Keene State College, Keene, N.H. 03431 
College Prep Pa a Super-Honors, ; 
Studies Advanced, etc. 
AN 
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features offered 


I. to $500 (commute; to $1,500, dorm) 
Ze Your region 
3. All settings 

. Ae 4-year professional & academic 
5. to 10,000 students (some larger) 
6, Mainiy practical atmosphere 


J. Apply by Apr. 1 (some, by Sept. 1; 
others, by Feb. 1) 
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State Colleges with Open Admissions Profile 


4. Western Montana College, Dillon, Mont. 59725 
2. Black Hills State College, Spearfish, S.D: 57783 
3, Wayne State College, Wayne, Neb, 68787 

4, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Tex. 76401 
5. Grambling College, Grambling, La. 71245 

‘6. Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Ky, 42101 — 


LAST-MINUTE RESORTS 


Here are the main things to try should you find yourself not 
admitted at the last minute (shortly before, or after, graduating 
from high school). 


Dive into a “Talent Pool” 


Plunge into one of the talent pools in which hundreds of colleges 
with openings fish for qualified students after the usual admissions 
seasons (and during them, too). College admissions centers 

are one example. Students register at a center for a fee of 

about $20. Colleges by the scores review the records and 
preferences of registered students. Each college that thus 
becomes interested in a student invites him or her to apply. 

The two centers operated by associations of colleges are: 


ACAC College Admissions Center, 610 Church St., Evanston, III. 
60201 


College and Graduate Admissions Assistance Center, 461 Park 
Ave. So., New York, N. Y. 10016 


Sample the Night Life 


Start in on your college education by taking courses offered in the 
late afternoon and evening for working adults. These are often 
given by colleges in urban areas. Credit for these courses can 
later be applied toward bachelor’s degree requirements of the 
regular day program at your night college, or of another college 

to which you transfer. 


Try Faraway Places with Strange-Sounding Names 


Seek out colleges with application deadlines in July, August, and 
early September. These may well be distant, unfamiliar colleges 
with rather open admissions policies. Don’t pass over open 
admissions colleges if you happen to be strongly qualified. Some 
very strongly qualified students attend them with profit. 


POINTERS AND AIDS FOR COLLEGE SELECTION 


After getting well started in the college selection process by 
playing through the game, you should get down to cases with 
individual colleges (any of those listed, or of hundreds more of 
similar types). Of course, there is a great deal to find out about a 
college’s admissions policies from school counselors, college 
catalogs, and sources like those given below. There is also much 
to be learned about a college’s features. 


Among features, for example, entrance and degree requirements 
might be important to you. Some otherwise very able students 
struggle with foreign language in high school. A student like this 
may want to pick out colleges that do not require prior foreign 
language study for entrance (and that do not require proficiency 
in a foreign language for the bachelor’s degree). Or it may 

be math that the student wants to avoid. In such searching 

for colleges with particular requirements, current college catalogs 
are the fullest, most reliable source. 


NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 
Data for gauging admissions chances 


This fall, the College Entrance Examination Board will make 
available to students and parents—for the first time—detailed 
admissions information for some 830 colleges (including many 
famed ones). This “freshman class profile” information enables 
the student to gauge his chances of being admitted to a given 
college. It will appear with general descriptions of each College 
Board member college in The College Handbook, 1969-71 (to be 
available through schools, or from the Board at Box 592, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540). 


College-locating services by computer 


Several commercial agencies of recent origin help students find 
colleges fitted to their abilities and preferences by computer 
processing. To use such a service, the student first fills out and 
returns a questionnaire. He is next matched by a computer to 
colleges that seem to fit his qualifications and likes, and is finally 
sent a list of 10 or more apparently fitting colleges. This can save 
him laborious hunting. But by relying only on a computer service, 
the student can still miss fitting colleges for him—particularly as 


he changes his mind about features wanted while he develops his 
college plans. Also, an experienced school counselor should be 
considerably more helpful in suggesting appropriate colleges. Two 
of the more firmly established computer locating services are: 
COUNSEL College and University Selector, Westport, Conn. 06880 
SELECT College Selection Program, Harcourt, Brace & World, 

757 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


REFERENCES 


Books of advice—1968 editions. Among books of general 
advice on college-going that were revised in 1968 are: 


College Entrance Guide, B. W. Einstein (Grosset & Dunlap, $1.95). 
Complete Planning for College, Sidney Sulkin (Harper, $3.95). 
How to Get into College, Frank H. Bowles (Dutton, $4.95). 


College Directories— For Home Use. 


Reference books giving basic facts on many colleges and priced 
inexpensively for home use include: 


The College Handbook, 1969-71 (see above, ‘‘Newest 
developments’”’). 


Comparative Guide to American Colleges, James Cass & 
Max Birnbaum (Harper & Row, 1968, $4.95). Covers 4-year, 
regionally accredited colleges. 


Lovejoy’s College Guide, Clarence E. Lovejoy (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1968, $3.95). Entries for all 2-year and 4-year colleges. 


The New American Guide to Colleges, Gene R. Hawes (New 
American Library, 1966, 95 cents). Entries for all 2-year and 
4-year colleges and graduate schools. 


The Guide to College Life, Joyce Slayton Mitchell (Prentice-Hall, 
1968, $3.50). Information on regulations for students and the 
character of student life at 4-year accredited colleges. 


College Directories—For Library and School Use. 


More expensive or special college directories used mainly in 
libraries and school counseling offices include: 


ACAC Admissions Search Kit, Association of College Admissions 
Counselors. 


American Junior Colleges, Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. (American | 
Council on Education, 1967). 


American Universities and Colleges, Otis A. Singletary 
(American Council on Education, 1968). 


Earned Degrees Conferred, 1965-1966, U.S. Office of Education 
(Government Printing Office, 1968). Lists the numbers of each kind 
of 4-year (or higher) degree awarded by each college and 
university; hence, helpful in discovering colleges that have 
bachelor’s degree programs in particular fields desired 

by the student. 


THE GAMES PEOPLE GANT WIN 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JERRY DANTZIC 
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MAY 1969 


As anyone who's ever tried should know, 
winning the kewpie doll at a carnival game 
looks easy but is deceptively difficult. Ac- 
tually, says old carny-hand Dan Mannix, 
all you need to do to win—at basketball 
(opposite), pool, the roll-down or (far right) 
the spot game—is to study the situation very 
carefully and then wait for a small miracle. 


w “Here’s your only chance to win a giant 
rubber octopus,” shouted the joint man 
as he spun the wheel. The wheel was some 
six feet across with 36 holes around its 
circumference, each painted one of four 
colors. As the carnival crowd picked their 
number or color, the joint man lifted a 
tin box in the center of the wheel and a 
mouse darted out and dove into one of 
the holes. “Number seven wins the octo- 
pus and red gets a genuine hand-carved 
Chinese back scratcher,” announced the 
operator. Suddenly a plainclothes detec- 
tive stepped out of the crowd. 

“This is a game of chance and illegal.” 
he announced. “No one can tell where 
the mouse is going to go.” 

Big, cheerful Walt Cox who owned the 
mouse game hurried over. “Suppose we 


BY DANIEL P. MANNIX 


use a white ball instead of the mouse?” 
he asked. 

The lawman’s face instantly cleared. 
“Oh, that would make it perfectly okay.” 
he agreed. 

“It’s reasoning like that which makes 
my work tough,” Walt told me later. Walt 
Cox has been running carny gambling 
concessions ever since he left high school 
in Indiana during the Depression. He got 
a job with a carny selling ice cream. “I 
did all right too until we hit a cold spell. 
Nobody would buy my ice cream and I 
was starving. Maybe gambling’s wrong, 
but did you ever try eating 10 gallons of 
ice cream a day? It sort of froze my con- 
science.” 

Walt’s first concession was a dart game 
—throw darts at a target and win a prize. 
In those days gambling joints usually 
were “strong,” played for high stakes. 
That meant using shills to encourage the 
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Scoop the ping-pong balls, hoop the teddy bear, toss the coin 


and pop the balloon with a water pistol—it's easy when you know how 


people to bet, and the marks had to be 
encouraged to believe they could win 
fabulous amounts. Sometimes a mark 
would have a hundred bucks on the coun- 
ter and the operator would promise him 
500 if he made the point. With a deal like 
that the mark had to think that he had a 
sure thing, yet he couldn’t be allowed to 
win—it wouldn’t have been fair to the 
poor shills the joint man was supporting. 
With the dart game. a good system was 
to file the point of a dart a little crooked 
so it wouldn’t stick in, as well as trim 
the feathers so it wouldn't fly straight. 
Walt had a nice, quiet location between 
the Chamber of Horrors and the Snake 
Pit and did very well. Of course, he had 
to pay off the fuzz. Twenty years ago. the 
carny joint men did more to help sup- 
press crime in America than J. Edgar 
Hoover; they were supporting most of the 
police forces in the eastern United States. 

Those times are gone forever. Today 
if you want to pull that kind of thing you 
have to be working for a church bazaar. 
and most carnies aren’t particularly re- 
ligious men. In the ’30’s, it cost only 10¢ 
to play but the stakes were high—as 
much as $100 per game. Now the usual 
charge is 50¢, and the prize is a teddy 
bear that costs $2.50 wholesale. There’s 


nothing wrong [Continued on page 87] 
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Long accepted on the 
fairway, bold hues now are 
also brightening men’s 
lives off the course 


On the Marco Island Country Club 
course in Florida, fashion 
choices include (from left): Wren 
rib-knit shirt, $18.50, with 
Branford plaid trousers, $22.50; 
Par Pal shoes with Corfam 

gillie, $30. Next, Jack Nicklaus 
outfit with Orlon sweater, $25, 
and jersey shirt, $11, by Peerless; 
slacks by Hart Schaffner & 

Marx, $20; poromeric shoes by 
Hush Puppies, $25. Finally, a 
wool cardigan, $22, with mock 
turtleneck shirt, $7, by Pendleton; 
Stetson hat, $5.95; Bass shoes, 
$30. Golf umbrella by Uncle Sam; 
clubs and bag by MacGregor. 


PRODUCED BY MICHAEL BONAVITA 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY EARL STEINBICKER 


This spring, new ideas will hit for distance outdoors. They'll break par after dark, too. 


Ona cool day, a stylish jacket improves the game. 
Facing page, left to right: tan poplin jacket 

with deeper brown trim, $37, striped acetate and 
polyester jersey, $15, and white rayon and cotton 
slacks, $20, all by Leonardo Strassi. Next, 
Stingray Fortrel and cotton jacket by Silton, 

$20, worn over a loose-weave knit shirt designed 
by Bill Miller for Village Squire, $15. Finally, 

a belted windbreaker of Kodel and cotton, $27.50, 
with a knit jersey shirt, $6, both by Van Heusen; 
white leather shoes with kilties, $24, by Wein- 
bronner. At right, checking scores, standing: 
double-breasted shirt jacket, $25, with wool 
turtleneck shirt, $15.95, both by Bob Schafer for 
Burma Bibas. Sitting, Arnold Palmer alpaca 

and wool cardigan, $23, with rhubarb jersey of 
Wintuk Orlon, $11, both by Robert Bruce. Girl’s 
outfits throughout are by Best & Co., New York. 


, 
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From left: six-button contour shaped suit, $185, by Pierre Cardin; matching shirt 

and tie by Rupert Lycett Greene for Blades, Ltd., $30. Next, double-breasted wool blazer 
by Lanham, $135, with Excello shirt by John Weitz, $13.50. Finally, a two-button linen 
sports jacket, $185, with plaid voile shirt, $22, and silk tie, $12.50, by Blades, Ltd. 
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A pretty young nursing student was 
pouring out her troubles to a girl friend 
about her broken romance with her doc- 
tor fiancé. She said that she and her fiancé 
had had a terrible fight and not only was 
their engagement broken but the doctor 
asked her to return all of the gifts he had 
given her. 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed her 
friend, “that he actually had the nerve 
to ask you to give back all of his pres- 
ents?” 

“Not only that,” said the girl. 
sent me a bill for 42 visits!” 

Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, 


” 


“He just 


Calif. 


The woman was in court testifying 
against a man who had made an obscene 
suggestion to her. When asked to repeat 
what he had said, the woman was too em- 
barrassed to say it, so she was asked to 
write it down on a piece of paper. 

The paper was passed around the court- 
room to the D.A., the defending attor- 
ney and the judge. Finally it was given 
to the jury. 

The first man read it and passed it 
on to the next man, who also read it and 
passed it on to the young woman next 
to him. She read it and was about to pass 
it on when she noticed that the young 
man next to her was sleeping. She nudged 
him and handed him the note. 

He read the note, smiled, nodded—and 
put it in his pocket. 

Name withheld at writer’s request 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 


Recently, a fellow government employee 
in our office had the misfortune to have 
his government paycheck stolen from his 
desk. A report of this to the authorities 
resulted in a full-scale investigation. Our 
hero was besieged with forms in assorted 
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sizes, shapes and colors, all to be filled 
out in triplicate. Gloom reigned amongst 
us as we witnessed our hero struggling 
with the unkindly hand fate had dealt 
him. 

The crowning moment of irony came, 


however, when one of the forms con- 
tained the question, “Name and address 
of suspect.” We cheered our hero’s inge- 
nuity in surmounting the obstacle. He 
simply filled in the blank with the words, 
“See Exhibit A, attached.” To the back 
of the form he stapled a local telephone 
book. 

Dyrel P. Delaney 

Sacramento, Calif. 


A local schoolteacher, making a trip 
with a group of children, stopped for 
lunch at a restaurant where one young- 
ster noticed a slot machine and asked 
what it was. The teacher launched into 
a lecture on the evils of gambling. 

To emphasize the futility of trying to 
get something for nothing, she said she'd 
show them what she meant. She marched 
up to the machine, put in a nickel. pulled 
the handle—and hit the jackpot. 

H. E. Leabo 
Kailua, Hawaii 


When it became quite obvious that I 
was pregnant, my husband, reluctantly 
but dutifully, accompanied me to pre- 
register at our local maternity hospital. 

Everything was going well, and I 
thought my husband had forgotten his 
reluctance to come with me, until the 
registering nurse asked us, “Last name, 
please?” 

With his booming voice my husband 
turned every head in the room by asking, 
“Mine or hers?”’ 

Mrs. L. E. Henry 
New York, N.J 


Our local airport is often used by air- 
line crews for jet training flights. Pri- 
marily a light-plane field, the “big boys 
are sometimes irked by the slow- “flying, 
prop-driven ships. 

One day recently, a 727 was on a long 
final approach when it became apparent 
to the control-tower operator that the 
jet was overtaking a light aircraft also on 
final. The tower man called the airliner: 
“Boeing 524, you are overtaking Beech 
on final. Make a 360 degree turn to the 
left. You are still number two to land.” 

The airline captain replied, rather 
testily, “Tower, do you realize that it 
takes 84 dollars’ worth of fuel to make 
1 360 in this aircraft?” 

Accustomed to instant compliance 
from all us private pilots, the tower guy 
broke up everybody who was tuned to 
the tower frequency. “Ah, correction, 
524,” he answered. “Make an 8/ dollar 
turn to the left!” 

Joel N. Clark 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


ifs a small town where I live, a farmer 

asked his veterinarian what to do about 

his horse which sometimes walks normally 
and sometimes limps. 

“Next time he’s walking normally, sell 
him,” advised the vet. 

Ralph E. Munsel 

Shelbyville, Ind. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider it re- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 


‘The 1969 Camaro SS keeps tough 
company. 

For two out of the last three 
years it’s been chosen the official 
Indy 500 pace car. Check one out 
and you'll know why. 

Engine choices start with a 
800-hp 3850 V8 and work their 


Camaro 


way up. For more power, a special 
new intake hood is available. We 
call it Super Scoop. It opens on 
acceleration, ramming huge gulps 
of air to the engine. 

Additional credentials: beefed- 
up suspension, white-lettered 
wide ovals on 14” x 7” wheels, 
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power disc brakes and a special 
transmission with floor shift. 

It takes a lot to get this crowd 
started. That’s why Camaro SS 


sets the pace. = 


For competi- 
Putting you first, keeps us first. 


tion to follow. 
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Camaro SS Convertible with Rally Sport equipment and new Super Scoop. 
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BY BARNABY CONRAD 


They met in the plaza de toros, 
the bull and the tiger, ina fight 

to the death. But no one could 
have predicted the amazing 


outcome of their savage battle 
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@ Fighting bulls have been pitted 
against various adversaries in the last 
hundred years, including lions, tigers, 
bears and even elephants, and in al- 
most every case the bulls have won. 

However, in one famous and dra- 
matic encounter both antagonists lost 
...and so did several spectators. 

It happened in San Sebastian, 
Spain, on July 24, 1904, when an en- 
terprising promoter put on a ‘“‘fierce 
fight to the death’’ between César, a 
giant Bengal tiger straight from the 
jungle, and Huron, a five-year-old bull 
with a reputation for ferocity from the 
Lopez Plata ranch. People from all 
around Spain and even from England 
and France came to see the spectacle, 
and every one of the 15,000 seats in 
the plaza de toros was sold out. The 
heavy betting was on the tiger. 

In the center of the ring a cage had 
been erected, about twice the size of 
the kind used in a lion-taming circus 
act. The tiger’s cage and the bull's 
crate were shoved up against the big 
cage. At the appointed time a trumpet 
blew and the tiger was released into 
the arena. He came in warily, crouch- 
ing low, blinking in the sun and staring 
at the roaring crowd. A moment later 
the bull was released. He charged 
straight to the center of the ring and 
slid to a stop. The big cat, slinking 
around the perimeter of the arena, 
growled as it studied this strange foe. 


TORO s. TIGER 


Suddenly, the tiger reversed direc- 
tion, swerved, and in a lightning ma- 
neuver, attacked the bull from be- 
hind. It leaped and landed on the bull's 
shoulders, driving its hind claws into 
the bull's hide. 

The bull violently tossed its great 
hump of neck muscle and the cat was 
dislodged enough for the bull to get 
a horn under the striped body and 
sling its rival into the air. The tiger 
came down snarling and attacked 
again, this time straight on. The bull 
met the tiger with lowered head and 
flung it into the air again. Now the cat 
slunk in retreat to the side of the arena 
and refused to move. Minutes went by 
—and nothing happened. The startled 
authorities declared the event ‘‘no 
contest”’ and ordered it stopped. 

But they hadn’t figured on human 
behavior. Hundreds of yelling spec- 
tators swarmed down into the arena 
and surrounded the big cage. They had 
paid a lot of money to see the death 
of one of the animals, they had bet 
thousands of pesetas on the outcome. 

In order to arouse the animals 
they tossed firecrackers at the bull and 
jabbed the tiger with pointed sticks. 
The bull bellowed in rage and charged 
the only thing it could attack: the tiger. 
It struck the cat with such force that 
they both slammed into the iron bars, 
sprung the cage open, and crashed 
out into the main bullring. 


Suddenly, the two savage animals 
were loose in the midst of hundreds of 
people. Panic set in, and the scream- 
ing crowd clawed and battered one an- 
other in an attempt to get to the exits. 
The bull charged into the mass of peo- 
ple, spiked two with his horns and 
broke a third man’s leg. The tiger, al- 
though gravely wounded by the bull, 
slowly stalked a middle-aged clerk, 
Senor Lizariturry, who stood hypno- 
tized as the growling cat approached. 

By this time the police had arrived, 
and a lieutenant, seeing Lizariturry’s 
predicament, pulled out his pistol and 
fired at the tiger. Unfortunately, it was 
Lizariturry who fell mortally wounded 
with a bullet in his stomach. 

The officer was more accurate with 
his second and third shots and the 
tiger rolled over dead. But with the 
shots, the panic increased. The police 
started firing at the bull and into the 
crowd, people began clubbing each 
other, and even after both animals 
were killed the mayhem continued. 
When, after half an hour, order was 
finally restored, three people were 
dead, and 15 seriously injured spec- 
tators were taken to the hospital, vic- 
tims of gorings, bullet or clubbings. 

All in all it was splendid proof of 
Blasco Ibafez’s assertion in his book 
Blood and Sand: ‘‘The one, the true, 
the only beast in the plaza de toros is 
the crowd.” @ 
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THEY OBJECT—BUT SERVE 
[Continued from page 29] 


the Viet Nam war, but “I would be per- 
fectly willing to fight Hider.” “Sorry,” 
General Hershey is said to have answered 
acidly, “but I don’t happen to have a 
Hitler available.” 

Ironically, many of the 1-A-O’s believe 
very strongly in the Viet Nam war—per- 
haps even more strongly than the aver- 
age GI does. “It seems the only way to 
settle things is war,” explains Spec. 4 
Roger Oetman, 21, of Holly, Michigan, 
an Adventist and fellow medic of Chedes- 
ter’s, “If communism comes over here, 
eventually it will set in everywhere. There 
has to be war to keep our nation free. 
I feel very strongly that there will always 
be war. My decision is just a decision for 
myself.” 

The CO's of both classifications go 
round and round questions like this. As 
wu group they may be the greatest hair- 
splitters ever on questions of war and 
peace, conscience and responsibility. It 
may seem illogical to the rest of us that 
one could object to killing yet sanction 
war, but some young men from the peace 
churches have meticulously worked it out 
in their minds and see no contradiction 
at all, 

“I see society itself as evil.” Gene Her- 
bert, 23, a recruit at Fort Sam Houston, 
‘Texas, says, expressing the usual view of 
this group. “I can’t see how a world of 
men as we know it can exist without 
armies. There has to be order. But I must 
condemn it, too. If you are not going to 
be involved in an evil system, you have 
to remove yourself from the whole earth. 
You can’t condemn the whole army, when 
the world is at fault.” 


Pfc. Hubert Grooms, 20, of Niagara 
Falls, New York, a Negro Pentecostal 
minister serving just outside Saigon as a 
medic, embarked on much the same rea- 
soning. “The Bible says there will be war, 
so what can we do about it?” he said. 
“I'm perfectly willing to do my part, but 
I don’t want to shoot. I don’t want to 
kill anyone. I really don’t support war. 
But I can see the point of stopping com- 
munist aggression here." 


The ultimate in this type of CO is 
found in the young men from the strict- 
est fundamentalist sects. Some believe in 
wearing only “modest” dress, and insist 
even in the heat of Viet Nam on Jong 
sleeves. Others. like Fenton Becker, of 
Fairview, Oklahoma, cannot be a medic 
because of his sect’s dictum against blood 
transfusions; he will become a_ truck 
driver or a clerk. 

The fundamentalists have the fewest 
doubts, the greatest faith; they know 
they would never pick up a gun, “I 
wouldn't carry one if ordered to, or if 
my life depended upon it,” Becker, a 
slight, blond man with a sure and cer- 
tain look about him, says. “A neighbor 
of mine was a CO. He was wounded in 
Viet Nam and they tried every way to 
make him carry a gun, but he wouldn't 
do it. They even had a rifle issued to 
him, but he never touched it. He marched 
in the jungle without it. I'd do the 
same. 

A few of the more sophisticated CO’s 
have a sense of tumor about the whole 
thing. Spec. 4 John Koot, a 22-year-old 
San Francisco Adventist medic serving 
near Saigon, jokes that the really serious 
objector will go through the whole draft 
procedure and then not step across the 
line at the induction center, This sends 
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him to jail, but, Koot smiles, ‘This also 
causes confusion at the induction cen- 
ter.” 

Koot also jokes about CO's who sup- 
port the war: “They don’t believe in war: 
but hurrah for our side. They showed 
The Green Berets in camp, all the CO's 
were rooting for the U.S.” 

But all the CO's most definitely are 
not “rooting for our side”; many of the 
1-W’s, indeed, root for the other side, 
which was certainly unheard of among 
CO's of the past. One Saturday night in 
Saigon, I sat talking informally with 24- 
year-old John Spragens of Austin, Texas. 
like Partridge an International Volun- 
tary Service yolunteer. Spragens, a slight 
blond boy, was wearing casual clothes 
and homemade tire sandals on his feet. 
“What would I like to do when I'm fin- 
ished here?” he asked. “Maybe go to 
Hanoi and drive a truck! I’m opposed to 
the whole concept of war on humanistic 
and social grounds. But I’m particularly 
opposed to the U.S.-Saigon programs. I 
tend to be sympathetic to what I hear 
about the N.L.F. [the Viet Cong].” 

But shouldn't pacifists be against all 
violence, from whatever side? I asked. 
“Philosophically, yes.” he answered. 
“When you see someone torn up by an 
N.L.F. rocket, it’s not any better than 
if it was caused by American bombs. 
But politically ’'m very sympathetic to 
the Front. I can indicate what side I 
wish would win, but it does not make 
me want to join the army on that side.” 

All the young men who do not believe 
in war—or in this war—have arriyed at 
their own justifications, their own ra- 
tionalizations, but some suffer more over 
it than others. One of them is Partridge, 
the IVS volunteer at Bac Lieu, Ron is 
convinced that the midst of war is the 
best place—perhaps the only place—for 
a conscientious objector to be able to 
ponder the realities of killing. ‘There 
is also a double obligation in holding to 
a stand like this one,” he said. “You have 
the obligation to test out things in terms 
of yourself. Can I really live up to this? 
You also have the obligation to the com- 
unity of mankind to try to put this into 
practice—to show it is not just an idle 
stand.” 

Ron is one of 23 CO's doing alternate 
service with IVS in Viet Nam. In 1967 
he, like a number of other volunteers, 
filled with frustration over what they felt 
was the hopelessness of the war, signed 
a letter sharply criticizing American pol- 
icy and calling the war “a great atrocity." 

Partridge did not learn until much 
later that some of the American military 
in Bac Lieu were furious with him be- 
cause of the letter. But largely because 
of the intercession of other American 
military who respected his right to speak 
out, not a word was ever said to him. 


Wiseg does not mean there were not 
arguments. One evening three of us— 
Partridge, Thomas Martin. a U.S.1.S. 
man, and I—sat talking until early in the 
morning in Tom's house next door, liom 
was playing—hall seriously—the devil's 
advocate, aud as Ron meticulously and 
very seriously spelled out his beliefs, Tom 
mocked him. In the strangeness of the 
place. the weirdness of the time, it took 
on the cast of a morality play. 


i % ‘ 
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The little drama continued the next 
night, as | talked with three other Amer- 
ican officials in Bae Lieu—all deeply in- 
volved in the war on its most sensitive 
levels. After several drinks, Partridge’s 
name came up and the men began to 
criticize him roundly, ‘Then, almost im- 
perceptibly at first, the tone of the con- 
versation changed. Finally one said, 
“Look, we all know that Partridge is 
rvight.”” The others morosely nodded in 
agreement. There was a long. . . strange 
... silence. 

Young men like Partridge feel they 
are, in a sense, working out the ground 
rules of a new patriotism, a new type of 
feeling for country and flag. Many of the 
CO's, even those in the more traditional 
1-A-O combatancy category, are frankly 
repelled by the “old-time religion” patri- 
otism and talk about their feelings openly 
and fully. 


Dan K. Givens, a tall, handsome blond 
boy from Louisiana in training for com- 
batancy CO at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
says he was a hippy before being drafted. 
At one point he had a “name” in Canada 
to defect to. “Patriotism,” he mused. “If 
I was ready to leave the country, maybe 
1 don't have much. But [ loye the United 
States, and I’d like to preserve it. It’s 
just the old nostalgic things that have no 
meaning. The country has to go through 
something like the Catholic church is 
going through to bring it up to date. 

“If the country were under attack. 
1 wouldn't feel differently about the war, 
but I'd be quicker to jump into my boots. 
I wouldn't have as many gripes and sec- 
ond thoughts.” 

Givens attributes his general disaftec- 
tion to disillusionment over the race is- 
sue. At Louisiana State University he 
wore long hair and “freaky” clothes to 
make a point against a society he con- 
sidered cruel and unjust. 

Another CO recruit. Gene Herbert of 
Whittier, California, reacted negatively 
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to the flag-waying films used in basic 
training. “They present the value of men 
laying down their lives for their country 
and freedoms and way of life, but they 
ignore the freedoms we seem to be vio- 
Jating in Viet Nam,” he says, “Perhaps 
this is an irony of all wars, but it does 
sort of grate. We want to evolve some 
kind of patriotism, yet remain a true man. 
‘There’s a need for some new thinking on 
what it means to be an American.” 

All of these disparate types who so 
accurately reflect the torments of con- 
science rending the rest of American 
society first come together at mellow 
old Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, 
‘Texas, where Eisenhower and Vinegar 
Joe Stilwell once served and which is very 
much the symbol of military life, the old 
Army, and the old values. Here they en- 
ter the only military training camp for 
conscientious objectors in the U.S.A, In 
a six-week basic training course, the CO's 
are taught everything that other GI's 
learn—eyerything except how to handle 
weapons. They have counterinsurgency 
training, simulated tear-gas attacks, ob- 
stacle courses at night. 14-hour evacua- 
tion exercises and extensive medical 
training. 

There is a special spirit about the CO 
training area at Fort Sam. On the latrine 
wall, for instance, there is a cartoon with 
the caption, “No guns, Sir! Just plain 
guts.”” And another. probably true, “You 
are now entering the finest latrine in the 
U.S. Army.” 

There has never been a theft in the 
CO barracks and officers marvel at the 
fact that when they ask an outfit who 
performed some misdeed. the person in- 
variably owns up, The barracks bull ses- 
sions deal with subjects like religion, 
conscience, responsibility. “It’s like a 
prayer meeting,” says one of them. 

In contrast with the past. today there 
is little hostility toward the CO's on the 
part of fellow GI's. Indeed, those assigned 
to a medic unit need never reveal their 


status. “I don’t think there is any mis- 
understanding for a CO provided he is 
in a medical environment,” said Col. C.C. 
Pixley, commander of the U.S. Army 
Medical Training Center at Fort Sam. 
“It is conceivable that in other jobs they 
might be misunderstood.” 

Capt. Robert M. Cargill, standing 
next to him, nodded energetically. “Ci- 
vilians say you are gutless if you don’t 
carry a gun,” he said. “All you have to 
do is go to Viet Nam and realize how 
untrue that is. It's much more difficult 
to go out without a weapon.” “The 
irony,” Pyt. Tom Bray, a former Catholic 
seminarian who became a CO, once put 
it, “is that we are treated with more re- 
spect by the Army than by those in ci- 
vilian life who consider us cowardly or 
disloyal—to say nothing of those on the 
other side who deem eyen the CO status 
a compromise.” 


What everyone pretty much agrees on 
is that the CO’s—in and out of combat 
zones—are totally respected—unless there 
is any breath of insincerity. At the Red- 
catchers Brigade just outside of Saigon. 
for instance, one CO managed to get an 
AK-A7 Russian rifle as a souvenir. He re- 
fused to give it up, and he equally re- 
fused to tell anyone why he wanted it. 
“The CO and his gun” became the scan- 
dal of the camp. Then another CO 
wanted to put a hand grenade on his 
truck gearshift, causing people further 
to shake their heads. 

Such questioning as there is comes 
largely from the superanalytical CO's 
themselves. “A lot of guys here use re- 
ligious reasons to back up personal be- 
liefs," CO Gerald Becker, 21, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, said. ‘Their reasons are 
more personal and humanistic. I’ve often 
wondered how many of us would be 
carrying a gun when we got over there.” 

Spec. 4 John Koot adds that “About 
half of the CO's in our class at Fort Sam 
admitted they requested CO status to get 
out of going to Viet Nam. They believed 
the rumors that they would not go over- 
seas or not be in danger. Personally, | 
was very serious about my feelings. 1 was 
little taken aback by theirs.” 

What most truly can be said about 
the CO's, however, is that they run the 
gamut—in sincerity, in reasons for ob- 
jection, in reactions to the war. Once 
they are assigned—and the 1-A-O'’s can 
be assigned to any part of the world just 
like any Gl—they fit into companies in 
the same way, seldom concentrated in 
one unit. No separate file is kept on CO’s, 
so it is hard to determine how many are 
where or even how many have been killed 
in battle. 

Today, in contrast to earlier years, their 
ranks include Jews, Catholics, Presby- 
terians and Baptists as well as members 
of the traditional “peace churches.” They 
come from all over the nation—fewer 
from the South, with its tradition of mili- 
tary service, than from other areas. Some 
learn pacifism by rote in their Sunday 
School classes: for others it is a long 
drawn out bout of conscience, filled 
largely with fear of how the society will 
react; for some it is a cynical move to 
avoid the dangers of war. 

In many ways they are little different 
from CO's of the past. Chaplain James 
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Stanford, who works with the CO's at 
Fort Sam, once studied 300 CO's, and 
found their reasoning very similar to the 
ideas about the primacy of conscience 
expressed throughout history. 

In this country the first federal law 
allowing Quakers and other pacifists to 
be assigned to hospitals for noncombat- 
ancy work was passed during the Civil 
War. By 1917 the Selective Service Con- 
scription Law stated that any recognized 
religious sect which forbids members to 
fight should be recognized, and in World 
War II, the rights of CO’s were again 
officially respected. Of some 16 million 
men inducted into the armed forces, be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 were given CO 
status. 

It was not until the latter days of that 
war that fellow soldiers began to respect 
CO's. 

Desmond ‘T. Doss, the Seventh Day 
Adventist who was the first CO to win 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, at 
first was badly mistreated by the “tough” 
infantry troops with whom he was as- 
signed as a medic, One man in the unit 
kept telling him, “When we go into com- 


bat, you're not comin’ back alive—I'm 
going to shoot you myself.’ His officers 
tried to court-martial him for mental in- 
stability because he would not work on 
Saturdays, the Adventist sabbath. 

But Doss distinguished himself as a 
medic in battles on Guam, Leyte and 
Okinawa, and won the Medal of Honor 
for remaining on a hill under attack from 
all sides and single-handedly evacuating 
and saving the lives of 75 wounded. No 
one laughed at Doss then. And when. his 
Bible was lost in battle. his unit fanned 
out and found it for him. 

Because of the Viet Nam “just war- 
unjust war’ arguments. there is some 
possibility that rules for CO might change 
in the future. Selective Service law now 
designates that a man might claim con- 
scientious objection on the basis of be- 
lief in a Supreme Being. In March, 1965. 
the Supreme Court redefined “Supreme 
Being” liberally as being “a power or 
being, or a faith, to which all else is 
subordinate or upon which all else is ul- 
timately dependent.” This opened the 
way for essentially nonreligious con- 
scientious objection. But Congress, in its 


1967 extension of the law, reaffirmed the 
purity of the “religious training and be- 
liefs.” The conflict between Congress and 
the Supreme Court never has been re- 
solved; it remains up to the local draft 
board to decide—although, of course, the 
board’s ruling can be appealed. 

And so today you find every kind of 
man within the ranks of the official CO, 
just as you find him outside it—fiercely 
patriotic, questioning the old-style pa- 
triotism, ready to die without a gun, ques- 
tioning whether they might not after all 
pick up a gun, wondering whether their 
faith is apt for the world today and 
questioning whether the rest of the world 
could not use their ideas, 

Unquestionably, given man’s combat- 
ive nature, the time is far in the future 
when men en masse will simply refuse to 
fight for their states. Yet, small shadows 
of this era now can be seen. Tom Bray, 
the former seminarian, expressed it this 
way. “How do you say,” he asked, “with- 
out sounding either self-righteous or 
melodramatic, that you love your coun- 
try enough to die for it, but not enough 
to kill for it?” —Georgie Anne Geyer 
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“What's so damn reassuring about being in a well-traveled shipping-lane? Our ship was in a well-traveled shipping-lane!” 
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PUPILLOMETRICS 
[Continued from page 49] 


and was known by observation to prefer 
women—but his sexual appetite had a 
different quality from that of #4 or #5. 

Man #8 was an equally interesting 
case. He classed himself as a homosexual 
and habitually sought his sex gratifica- 
tion among men, but his pupillary re- 
sponse to the bodies of both sexes was 
about the same. His pupils dilated by a 
moderately enthusiastic 19 percent look- 
ing at the five male pictures and by 18 
percent looking at the females. Man 
#10 seemed still Jess sure of his sex orien- 
tation. He, too, classed himself and was 
classed by intimates as a homosexual. Yet 
his pupils grew by 22 percent looking at 
the girl pictures and by only 16 percent 
looking at the males. 


This is the kind of research avenue 
that may be opened up by pupillometrics. 
“There are all kinds of areas that could 
be studied,” says Doctor Hess. “In this 
lab we haven't probed any one area very 
deeply. We're interested in pupillomet- 
rics itself, In the sex study we weren't 
primarily interested in homosexuality, 
but in the possible use of pupillometrics 
as a tool for studying homosexuality. We 
probably won't pursue that particular 
study any further, but we hope other 
researchers will.” 

Doctor Hess keeps emphasizing the 
preliminary nature of his studies. He 
doesn't consider pupillometrics to be 
completely trustworthy yet. —(““Not 
enough is known about it.”) For exam- 
ple, it’s conceivable that, in the homo- 
sexuality study, the young men’s pupil- 
lary responses weren't really accurate re- 
flections of their inner sexual lives. Man 
#10, for instance, behaved like a homo- 
sexual in his daily life but reacted like 
more of a heterosexual when peering into 
Doctor Hess’ machine. Which should be 
accepted as more true: what this man said 
and thought about himself, or what his 
pupils showed? At this point, the ques- 
tion can't be answered confidently. Doc- 
tor Hess suspects the pupillary response 
is the truer indication, since it isn’t un- 
der voluntary control. “But we'll have 
to do a lot more work before we have a 
reliable answer.” 


psn Eckhard Hess is a genial, some 
what rumpled man of medium height 
who talks and moves very fast, Quite 
modest about his work, he tells visitors 
over and oyer again that he isn’t the first 
man to have noticed the phenomenon 
of pupillary response, All he has done is 
to attempt means of studying it in an 
exact, mathematical way. 

It's likely, he says, that centuries ago 
magicians noticed how pupils change and, 
keeping the observation to themselves, 
used it to work some of their tricks. Try 
it yourself; ask a friend to pick a card 
from a deck, remember it, bury it in the 
deck and shuffle it out of sight. You may 
then be able to find the card by watching 
your friend’s pupils dilate when you turn 
up the right card. Skilled poker players 
may have used the same technique to as- 
sess the hands held by their opponents 
around a table. Next time you play. 
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“He’s exposing my record. T call that mud slinging.” 


gauge your bets by your opponents’ eyes: 
the man with constricted pupils doesn’t 
hold a good hand and can be assumed to 
be bluffing if he raises the bet; but the 
man with big pupils holds a powerhouse. 
Yo great change in pupil size is nec- 
essary for this kind of eye-watching tech- 
nique, says Doctor Hess. You can see the 
difference in someone's eyes even if his 
pupils dilate or constrict by only one or 
two percent. You may not realize specifi- 
cally that the pupils have changed size, 
but you will know for sure that the eyes 
have changed somehow; you'll know they 
look different. 


tenati beings are highly sensitive to 
each other's eyes. “Windows of the soul,” 

French poet Guillaume de Salluste called 
them, and this was more than a piece of 
poetic imagination. We habitually and 
instinctively watch each other's eyes. We 
believe we can see love, hate, cunning, 
kindness, cruelty and a multitude of other 
things in eyes. Perhaps, indeed, we can. 
We study each other's eyes so diligently 
and are so intensely aware of them that 
we can detect minuscule changes in pupil 
size—as well as in other configurations 
such as the droop of the upper lids, the 
direction of gaze. If a man’s gaze shifts 
by a fraction of a degree to right or left, 
you can tell he isn’t looking at you di- 
rectly and you call him shifty eyed. 
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From far across a crowded room, you can 
detect whether a woman is looking at 
your eyes or over your head or past your 
ear. 

Thus, without knowing it specifically, 
humans may have been practicing a kind 
of pupillometrics for centuries. The 
poker shark who assesses opponents’ 
hands by studying their eyes may not 
realize he is actually studying pupil re- 
sponse. He knows only that he can get 
clues from eyes. (And, knowing that the 
technique can be turned against him, he 
hides his own eyes with a green shade, 
sunglasses or a hat brim.) 

In fact, Doctor Hess thinks the ancient 
and mysterious phenomenon called “love 
at first sight’ may be a result of pupillary 
response, Somehow, perhaps instinctively, 
humans know or sense that big pupils 
signify pleasure. You meet a girl at a 
party and look into her eyes and know 
instantly that you and she are going to 
swing together. You don’t know how you 
know; you just know. The reason, Doctor 
Hess suggests, may be that her pupils are 
large or are dilating slightly as you say, 

“Hi, my name’s Joe.” Her eyes are signi- 
fying that she likes what she sees. Your 
eyes, catching this hint. also like what 
they see and ‘signify it with the same pu- 
pillary response. Thus a beautiful friend- 
ship is launched. 

Conversely, you may meet a man and 


dislike the sonofabitch on sight. You 
don’t know why, but you're sure you 
never want to see him again and you 
have an overwhelming inner conyiction 
that the feeling is mutual. Why? Perhaps 
because both pairs of pupils are small or 
are constricting as the two of you stiffly 
shake hands. 

Doctor Hess hopes to study this love-or- 
hate-at-first-sight phenomenon some day 
soon. He isn't quite sure how he’s going 
to do it. Perhaps he will rig up some 
kind of apparatus by which he can photo- 
graph two pairs of eyes simultaneously. 
He'll invite test subjects to come into 
his lab in pairs, sit down at the appa- 
ratus and perhaps talk to each other 
about the weather. This will be their first 
meeting. After the encounter they'll be 
asked to say privately how they liked each 
other, and then what they said will be 
compared with the dilation or constric- 
tion of their pupils. “I don’t know what 
I'll prove,” says Doctor Hess, ‘or whether 
the things I prove, if any, will be of any 
use to the world. I can only say that the 
subject is kind of interesting.” 


le is. So are many other odd little dis- 
coveries Doctor Hess has made in his 
pupillometrics lab. The discoveries have 
almost all been incidental to the main 
thrust of his work, which is aimed at 
learning more about pupils and how and 
why they respond and how the responses 
can be measured. But Doctor Hess thinks 
some of the discoveries may be worth 
further, more comprehensive probing at 
a later time. 

There is the apparent fact that many 
people are repelled by modern art, for 
instance—even people who claim they 
love it. And there is the apparent fact 
that the average healthy woman is 
strongly attracted by the sight of a nude 
male body, though not as much so as a 
man is to a female nude. 

Still another avenue of pupillometrics 
research involves what Doctor Hess calls 
“nonvisual stimulation.’ It turns out 
that, at least in some cases, the pupil 
responds not only to things you see but 
also to things you taste, hear, feel, In 
one experiment, Doctor Hess had some 
volunteers gaze into his pupil-measuring 
machine and then gave them sips of 
various nice and nasty drinks: chocolate 
milk, lemon juice, bitter-flavored water. 
The subjects couldn't see what they were 
drinking; they sipped from straws while 
their eyes were fastened on a_ blank 
screen inside the eye-measuring box. Thus 
their only sensory contact with each 
drink was through taste and perhaps 
smell. Their pupils dilated when they 
tasted what they liked. The dilations were 
small compared with many visual stimu- 
lations—but the changes did occur, and 
were measurable enough and constant 
enough to make Doctor Hess contemplate 
further research, 

“The eye is an extension of the brain,” 
says Doctor Hess. “Poets knew this cen- 
turies ago. The only new idea around 
here is the idea of trying to calibrate the 
eye and maybe, in a way, calibrate the 
brain itself. That's where the big hopes 
lie.” 

He gazes thoughtfully at his pupil- 
measuring equipment. His own pupils 
seem unusually large. —Dayid Maxwell 
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firing and payroll.” Joe the bodyguard 
looks up and for the first time speaks. 
“You musta liked that payroll!” he 
croons. 

Tony ignores him. He relates that 
he became a traveling troubleshooter 
for the firm, going to out-of-town 
“drops” to resolye problems according to 
his best devices. In Nyack, for example, 
he looked in on a dispute between the 
workers and their crew chief, and when 
the chief challenged the intrusion, Tony 
dealt firmly with him. “He went home to 
his wife,”” says Tony, “wit two black eyes 
and a fractured nose. I resumed hearing 
d’ grievances.” 


Crearty, Tony had a future in the old- 
clothes business, and, who knows, he 
might have found his niche there and 
never become available to participate in 
decisions affecting the lives of hundreds 
of thousands. But alas, the firm folded 
when his employer began paying the help 
with checks that bounced. So Tony rented 
a storeroom for $25 a month and went 
into the business for himself. At first the 
going was rough. He could not make con- 
nections with Cerebral Palsy, the Amvets, 
or any of the other potential clients. “I 
couldn't ascertain [sic] the contracts,” he 
says. So he sold the old clothes he col- 
lected to New York exporters, who 
shipped them to Italy and Algeria where 
the struggling masses provided a prime 
market. 

One day, however, Tony received a 
visit from the police, who he says in- 
formed him he was collecting clothes in 
towns where he had no permit. “It was a 
shake,” he declares, saying that a busi- 
ness competitor had put the police up to 
it. “I told them to go shit in their hat.’ 
(Owing to the frequency with which the 
excremental four-letter word appears in 
Tony's dialogue, henceforth it will be 
replaced by “‘shellack,” as in, “Go shel- 
lack in your hat,” or “T beat the shellack 
oudda d’ guy.”) Carefully Tony points 
out that his visitors were not Newark 
cops but out-of-town cops. Great num- 
bers of Newark cops these days are re- 
garded as Imperiale sympathizers. 

At any rate, as Tony’s narrative reaches 
the closing down of his old-clothes busi- 
ness, he is interrupted by a sixtyish man 
who, wearing a brown sweater, ap- 
proaches the table smoking a black Pa- 
rodi. He congratulates Tony on his force- 
ful political leadership. Tony replies, 

“We learned from you older fellows. We 
look to the Italian men who set the prec- 
edent for us.” 

“Yes,” says the man, whose name is 
Jimmy. “We wouldn't let a nigger come 
across our bridge.” 

“Well, not if they're a radical,” Tony 
hedges thoughtfully. “We've learned in 
this day and age that Negroes are human 
bein’s.” 

A fortyish woman pauses at the table. 
“Hello, Annie,” Tony says. “How are 
your” 

“You're doin’ a job, Tony,” Annie says. 
“Will you protect our streets, too?” 

Tony, Annie and Jimmy discuss the 
state of the streets for several minutes. 
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“If I have to kill a radical, white or 
black,” Tony says at last, “then I will 
kill him dead, Nobody’ s rapin’ my wife.” 

“Not mine either,” snaps Jimmy. 

“You bet,” says Tony. 

Dinner over, Tony goes out to the 
street, where a man beckons him to shake. 
hands with a stooped-over, white-haired 
old-timer who sits in a parked car. “God 
bless you, Tony,” the old man says in a 
quavering voice. You'll protect us. 
You'll save us.” 

As Tony walks away toward his Sedan 
DeVille, he sighs, “How can a guy betray 
people like dat?” 

We drive to headquarters of the North 
Ward Citizens’ Committee, a one-story 


cinder-block building once occupied by a 
dry-cleaning establishment. Rows of fold- 
ing chairs have been placed on the judo- 
karate court, this being the night of the 
NWCC’s monthly membership meeting. 
In his office at the front of the building, 
‘Tony flops down on a red-print sectional 
sofa and resumes his biography, relating 
that he next became a Pinkerton plant 
guard and, because he wore his uniform 
so smartly, was soon promoted to under- 
cover investigator, assigned to smoke out 
pilferers and bookmakers in factories. 
“In every case | went on,” he says, “I was 
successful, because I worked hard and 
studied criminology.” Ace though he was, 
his job blew up when he and his employ- 
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ers failed to see eye to eye on expenses. 

“So I went to annuder agency, d’ Long- 
street Detective Bureau in West Orange,” 
Tony goes on, ‘and entered a new field— 
divorce work. I became very good. I 
learned how to wiretap. I learned how to 
bug rooms. [ learned cordless mikes.” 
Years later, when the mayor's administra- 
tive assistant would claim to have police 
infiltrators among Tony's army, Tony 
would be able to laugh him off as an old 
pro dismisses a greenhorn. “T could drop 
a mike into your car and hear from a 
distance in anudder car,” he recalls. ‘“Also 
we had dese extra-sensitive mikes, crystal 
mikes, dat could pick up d’ sound of a 
pin dropping. I obtained a vast knowl- 
edge of it.” 

Of course, the job had its nasty mo- 
ments, as when Tony and his photogra- 
phers would break into a hotel room to 
surprise an unfaithful spouse with her 
lover. “Dis one guy was a bruiser,” Tony 
recalls. ‘He knocked dl’ shellack out of 
our two photographers, den he looked at 
me and said, “And you, squirt, 'm gonna 
bend you like a pretzel.’ I didn’t feature 
dat. I resorted to my judo and karate, so 
after I beat d’ shellack outta him, dis 
woman ploughed me on d’ head wit a 
lamp. I don't know what kept me alive, 
but I put my hand in her face and 
pushed her on d’ bed and told her I'd 
break her up like her boyfriend if she 
ever tried dat again.’ 

In time, the work lost its allure. His 
political calling still a distance off. Tony 
drifted aimlessly in limbo, supporting a 
wile and growing family (he now has 
four sons) by shuttling back and forth 
between a variety of jobs, almost all of 
which were marked by disagreements, 
verbal and fistic, with colleagues, custo- 
mers or employers. He clerked at super- 
market fish counters. drove buses. wied 
detective work again, and did construc 
tion labor. At a kosher-foods counter, the 
Jewish ladies knew him as the “nasher’ 
—a nasher being one who compulsively 
snacks on whatever delicacies are at hand. 
Says Tony proudly, “The old Jewish 


ladies would say, ‘1 want d’ nasher to 
wait on me,’ Though Catholic, he also 
taught karate to the New Jersey Ku Klux 
Klan. He defends his association with the 
Klan on the grounds that it was purely 
a business transaction and that, being a 
democratic fellow, he could no more deny 
his services to the Klan than he would, 
say, to the YMCA. 

In the Public Service Coordinated 
‘Transport, Newark's bus line, customers 
knew Tony as “the singing bus driver.” 
But in his less cheerful moments he 
earned the nom de guerre Samson, for 
he was apt to take on rowdy riders with 
either his fists or the emergency fire ax. 
He tells of a midnight “owl run” on the 
rough 5-Kinney route when a Negro girl 
handed him her fare, saying, “Here you 
are, mother. And I don’t mean, ‘mother, 
dear.’ One word led to another, and 
Tony found himself arrayed against four 
Negro men and two Negro women. 

Dt windup was, | beat d’ shellack out 
of 'em,” he says. “Dey had knives, but I 
laid ' em all out. It was like a Uree-ring 
circus.” As the reader may have observed 
by now, Tony never loses in his accounts 
of his fights. In any case, Tony lost his 
bus-driving job soon alter he parked one 
day during a heayy rain and suggested 
to the riders that everyone adjourn to a 
nearby saloon and have a drink. 

Reminiscing on his occupational set- 
backs, Tony appreciates their burlesque 
quality, from time to time shaking with 
laughter. Now and then, without inter- 
rupting the thread of his story, he climbs 
upon his desk, lying across it on his belly, 
like a beached whale. (Actually, unless 
you insist that your acquaintances pos- 
sess a high degree of tolerance and com- 
passion, which would eliminate the great 
majority of people on earth, you could 
classify Tony Imperiale, for purposes of 
companionship, as a good guy, an able 
storyteller who would enhance one’s fa- 
vorite saloon. Even among Negroes, he 
radiates amiability, exchanging hale 
greetings with smiling black faces in his 
neighborhood. He likes Negroes, on his 
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own terms, that is.) From atop’ his desk 
he recalls that several times he tried to 
make it on his own in small business— 
a delicatessen, a karate school, a small- 
jobs construction business—but the road 
was rugged. 

For example, when his delicatessen was 
burglarized he discovered that he had 
bought pilferage insurance instead of 
burglary msurance. The error did not 
seem to stamp him asa man who one day 
would weigh multimillion dollar munici- 
pal bond issues and public payrolls, but 
Tony was humbly conscious of his need 
of formal education. He obtained a high- 
school equivalency diploma, then ad- 
vanced upon the study of law. 

“T studied law under a correspondence 
course with the University of LaSalle 
[sic].” he says. “I was fascinated with 
law. I was trying to get my Bachelor of 

Law [sic]. But I had ‘three boys, I'd just 
lost one, and it was hard to pay for the 
lessons. Now | have a vast library of law 
books.”” Picturing Vony surrounded at 
home by shelves of Blackstones and land- 
mark decisions, I ask him to tick off a 
few of the titles in his library. “Well,” 
he says, “where you learn law is in the 
true experience. | did investigative work 
for many lawyers.” 

Members of the NWCC are beginning 
to file through Tony's office, paying their 
$2 monthly dues and then drifting into 
the karate-court meeting hall. Most of 
them are young, in their teens or 20's, 
and are outfitted for an evening at the 
corner drugstore. The older men, too, 
wear casual attire, though there is one in 
a chauffeur’s uniform and another in a 
football jersey. Also there are several 
women present. An intense young man, 
whose precise speech sets him apart from 
the others, pays his dues and complains 
hotly to Tony about television program- 
ming. “They're always perpetuating this 
super-Negro image upon us," he says. 
“The J Spy kind of thing. They never 
show a Negro coming in and robbing a 
bank.” 

Tony accepts the protest without com- 
ment, beginning to be preoccupied by the 
fact that it is near time for the meeting 
to begin and of the 800 members he 
claims in the North Ward, no more than 
35 stalwarts have turned out. 


lt was as a visitor to the public schools 
that Tony Imperiale first began to attract 
attention after the July, 1967, riots. 
Where tensions arose between black and 
white pupils, Tony appeared—accom- 
panied by a bevy of young volunteers 
from the NWCC, which had been formed 
a week after the riots. Tony describes 
his role as having been that of peéace- 
maker, not agitator, but in any case, he 
quickly graduated to the status of public 
figure, 

At predominantly white Vailsburg 
High last spring, a series of black-white 
altercations led, says a Board of Educa- 
tion official, “to a really vicious assault 
on a group of black kids.” When school 
officials suspended seven white pupils, 
‘Tony took up their defense, obtaining 
the high-school auditorium for a public 
address on “law and order.” “The tenor 
of the speech,” an Essex County grand 
jury later was to find, “and the atmos- 
phere in which it was given, lent ielf 
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to an incident which could have resulted 
in tragedy.” The turnout proved so 
spectacular that Tony had to repeat his 
speech in the schoolyard to those who'd 
been turned away. Among these were 
three curious priests, two nuns (one olf 
them black), and seven black students 
from nearby Seton Hall University. 
Toward the end of Tony's speech, the 
black students felt the crowd growing 
dangerously hostile. 

“The students moved toward us for 
security,” says Father William Linder, a 
Roman Catholic priest in a black Central 
Ward parish. “Imperiale’s little gang was 
there—I know, because I’ve seen them in 
a number of other places. They circled 
us in a double row. [t was organized, no 
doubt about it.” 

Police moved in, advising the clergy 
and students to leave. But suddenly, says 
Father Linder, the crowd became a mob, 
charging after them. The cops hustled 
them into a driveway, where the nuns 
and students flung themselves behind an 
auto, A flying rock bounced off a student's 
head. Father Linder says he and his two 
fellow priests stood up to form a barri- 
cade for the others. “Then a police ser 
geant jumped onto the roof of a paddy 
wagon,” Father Linder goes on, “and 
told the crowd to aaa back. ‘This 
gave the police just enough time to back 
the wagon to where we were and haul 
us out of there.” 

The two nuns, one with a torn habit 
and the other bruised, had learned that 
neither their sex nor the cloth could 
guarantee chivalrous treatment in the 
new Newark. It was Tony's first big 
splash as an orator. Energetically, he be- 
gan to turn up whereyer public issues 
were being discussed. 

Willie Wright, a lean, goateed black 
militant, sits in a cold, bare Central 
Ward office, a cardboard sign on the win- 
dow saying, “Afro-American  <Associa- 
tion.” Quietly, articulately, he explains 
that he is no separatist, no dreamer, that 
only through coalition of blacks and 
whites can his people move into the 
American mainstream. <A black leader 
who diligently attacks problems wher- 
ever he finds them, he has a following, 
and now he recalls an evening when, as 
he addressed a meeting of blacks in a 
church, Imperiale entered with seyen of 
his men. 

“They stood around the wall with their 
jackets unzippered and their hands in- 
side, as though they had pistols,” Wright 
says. “Imperiale tried to interrupt me. 
A fellow asked him to take off his hat and 
shut up. He complied, because he knew 
damn well the fellows there were not the 
kind to back off. That's the only real con- 
frontation he’s had with black people in 
Newark.” 


Mostly Tony's burgeoning reputation 
sprang from his bailiwick, the North 
Ward, where word of his judo and karate 
skills endowed him with a certain ro- 
mance and where his nighttime patrol 
cars attracted attention as his men rode 
the streets wearing black helmets, with 
rifles at the ready. From time to time, he 
created hard news that the newspapers 
could not ignore, as when he appeared in 
a picket line at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and, accord- 
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ing to the former executive director of the 
New Jersey ACLU, played a featured role 
in a wild scene by punching him, the ex- 
ecutive director, in the groin. Liberals 
shuddered, having been startled to learn 
that a Tony Imperiale inevitably appears 
in a time when riots and cacophonous 
demonstrations are excused as being, after 
all, steps toward progress. The American 
abandonment of manners, Tony was 
showing, is to be enjoyed by all. Further- 
more, the single greatest boost to his 
fame, in the opinion of both white and 
black observers, came from—of all peo- 
ple—a black intellectual. 

LeRoi Jones, celebrated Newark play- 
wright and poet, heads a movement called 
the United Brothers, operating from an 
old clapboard building called Spirit 
House. He entered into a treaty with 
Tony: they would have a direct phone 
line, a “hot line,” between their respec 
tive command posts. If either got word 
of impending black-white trouble in the 
streets, they would alert the other in- 
stantly, “At least,” said Jones, “Tony Im- 
periale is an authentic spokesman for his 
people.” 

Coming from Jones (who by the way 
now charges a fee to be interviewed on 
the state of Newark race relations) , the 
endorsement endowed Tony with sub- 
stance, making him a bona fide subject 
for newsSmagazines and New York tele- 
vision. “Jones kept Imperiale in busi- 
ness,”’ says a white Newark newsman, and 
Willie Wright adds: “I don’t know an- 
other black man with the welfare of the 


city at heart who would have associated 
with Imperiale.” 

Tony kept coming on strong, feeding 
on the frustrations of people trapped in 
their aging, stiffly taxed, indisposable 
homes. He handsomely won a neighbor- 
hood election to a citizens’ council super- 
vising Newark’s Federal Model Cities 
program, and Sam Raffaelo—a_ short, 
dapper mustachioed man who practices 
criminal law—perceived his potential, “I 
called him in,” says Sam, who is fond of 
underscoring the righteousness of his ven- 
ture, “and told him, ‘You're going to 
run for office.” He said, ‘I’m no politi- 
cian.’ And I said, ‘Look, Tony, you can 
do a lot for the decent people, and you 
can do a lot to create a rap-port between 
the whites and blacks.’ "’ So Tony plunged 
into the race for City Council. Although 
there is little evidence that the Imperiale- 
Jones “hot line” was, in the meantime, 
very busy, it paid Tony a bonus in mid- 
campaign. He commanded fresh print 
and perked up his campaign by dramati- 
cally announcing that he was severing 
the line. Jones had proven untrustwor- 
thy, he told a rally. The crowd cheered. 
LeRoi the intellectual had served his 
purpose. 

In the November election, Tony 
stunned political observers by running 
ahead of the entire councilmanic field. 
Ever since, Tony has worked hard to keep 
the flood tide rolling, but the business 
of keeping his followers steamed up can 
be exasperating, as it was on the cold 
winter evening when only 35 showed up 
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will give a cleaner, brighter, no- 

streak finish for pennies? 


AND THE 
AMAZING 
NEW 


SWAMI. 


scratch or smear. Use it on paint, chrome, 
plastic, rubber, leather, and especially glass 
. » . it dry cleans windows beautifully. Swami 
is also recommended for use on boats, 
bicycles, scooters, motorcycles, guns, golf 
clubs . . . even wood paneling, You can save 
hundreds of dollars per year with the 
amazing Swami Polishing Cloth, 


HOME 
CLOTH 


Cuts Your Dusting and Polishing Chores In Half! 


With New, Improved “Anti-Static” Formula 


Homemakers need no longer spend endless hours on house 
cleaning chores. Swami Home Cloth with the New Improved 
“Anti-Static'' formula leaves an invisible shield that repels dust 
from all surfaces that have been cleaned by it. The built-in 
“Vacuum-Action” actually picks up and removes the dust 
I «. Polishes . , 
House cleaning chores need be done only half as often, 

N is’ absolutely greaseless and will not leave a sticky 
residue on any surface. It can never scratch or mar any surface. 
It can be used on wood, metal, tile, linoleum, venetian blinds, 
even dry cleans windows. Swami 
Cloth can be used over and over again. , , just shake and 


instead of re-arranging it. It Cleans . 


Swami 


and glass .,. 


wash .. , it will last for months. 
Swami is a registered trade mark of Affiliated Marketing Corp. 


« Protects! 


Home 


O4 ¢ 


18" x 18” Size 


for the monthly NWCC meeting. “This 
is one of the worst showings we've ever 
had,” he berated the members from the 
lectern, The NWCC’s checking account, 
he declared, had shrunk to $1.35, For 
more than an hour he sounded alarms. 
In suitable platform style, he demanded 
a “tree-pronged investigation” of the 
Black Panthers. He urged a battle-line 
turnout against school decentralization, 
He called Gov, Richard J. Hughes “a 
chicken-livered skunk.” At last his audi- 
ence came to life. 

“Why can’t we kill a thousand nig- 
gers?” shouted a red-faced middle-aged 
man, dressed in a corduroy jacket and 
baggy purple trousers with yellow stripes. 
“And about 14,000 Puerto Ricans,” he 
added. 

“The other way 
voice called out. 

Tony smiled but replied with a blast 
of statesmanship. “I wish I had all the 
answers to what the gentleman is saying. 
1 don’t like to generalize and condemn 
all Negroes.” But Tony was not going 
soft. “Effective tonight,’ he announced, 
“we are doubling our patrols. Besides, 
we are increasing our rod and gun clubs, 
We are going to start practice shooting 


once a week 


around,’ another 


Actually, much as I enjoyed the stim- 
wlation of being at the seat of Tony's 
paramilitary force (“vigilantes,”” Gover- 
nor Hughes angrily had called the North 
Ward Army), there were times when | 
wondered if it were like cotton candy— 
more robust to the eye than to the prob- 
ing. When I asked Tony if I might ride 
along with his doubled patrols for an 
evening, he answered, ‘There's just a 
skeleton crew tonight.” In another in- 
stance, he informed me that he has a 
full-time man on radio duty at headquar- 
ters. “Ronnie Vigilante—you'll laugh, 
but that’s his real name,” ‘Tony said. 
“He practically lives there.” I recalled 
that on the previous day I had dropped 
by headquarters and pounded on the 
door but found nobody home. 

Whatever the true strength of Tony's 
army, the very novelty of its existence 
has made its leader a folk hero among 
poor whites all over town, “Imperiale 
does have a power base, it’s been proved,” 
[ was told by a Negro intellectual. ‘“Vhis 
means Mayor Addonizio has got to start 
sucking up to Imperiale if he wants to 
run again. But I would guess at this stage 
that Imperiale intends to run for mayor 
in 1970.” His chances? “They depend 
on how much of a jackass he makes of 
himself from here on in. Already you 
can hear businessmen and shopgirls say- 
ing, ‘Oh, my God! This is what we 
elected?’ ”’ 

The black man’s words sounded less 
convincing than wishful, My last evening 
in Newark, Sam Raffaelo, the campaign 
manager, stood outside Council cham- 
bers during recess and told me, ‘The 
chambers of commerce in several big 
cities have called Tony and asked him to 
tell them what to do about this thing.” 
“This thing,” I took to be the Negro 
problem. ‘What cities?” I asked Raffaelo. 

“Well,” he said, “you know... .” I 
didn’t. But looking back on the meteoric 
rise of Tony Imperiale. white militant, 
you never know. —Myron Cope 
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THE GAMES PEOPLE CAN'T WIN 
[Continued from page 67] 


with the darts today and people do win. 
The operators want them to win—as long 
as they don’t make a habit of it. Last 
summer at the big James E. Strates Shows 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, I saw plenty 
of kids carrying teddy bears with signs 
around their necks “Won at Walt Gox’s 
dart game.’ The advertising value was 
worth far more than the bear's actual 
cost. In the old days, a strong carny never 
dared play the same town twice. Walt 
told me that since he joined the Strates 
Shows, he’s been playing the same towns 
for 25 years and does better each year. 

Walt admits that there’s always the 
chance of a really good dart player turn- 
ing up who begins to clean out the joint. 
“There's a bad element in Albany and 
in York, Pennsylvania, who seem to spend 
all their time in bars throwing darts at 
targets. | consider that kind of thing im- 
moral. In those towns we put up a sign 
‘Only one teddy bear < a customer,’ But 
there’s a bright side. Usually success s will 
go to these fellows’ heads and they'll lose 
plenty on the Roll Down or the Nickel 
Pitch—both of which concessions I hap- 
pen to own.” 


There are about 300 carnivals roam- 
ing around America every summer, rang- 
ing from little rag-show outfits with a 
few rides, a girl show or two and maybe 
a dozen games to the big, well-oiled out- 
fits like the James E. Strates Shows that 
operates a string of trucks, a score of 
giant rides, a dozen big shows and over a 
hundred gambling joints. The biggest 
attraction at a carnival is always the rides, 
but they're expensive; a good ride may 
cost as much as $250,000. On the other 
hand, a joint operator can open up shop 
on three beer cans and an old baseball— 
if you knock the beer cans off a packing 
case, you get a can of beer. 

Walt Cox owns 23 gambling games and 
pays Strates, the carny owner, $9,000 a 
week rent to let them run on the lot. 
Each joint has its own operator and Walt 
oversees them and collects the day's take. 
He prefers two kinds of joint operators, 
old men and youngsters working their 
way through college. “The young fel- 
lows don’t know enough to cheat me and 
the old men can’t run fast enough to 
dare try it. I've lost a lot of money 
through dishonest joint operators. But 
the ones you really haye to watch are 
the public. 

“T remember once I had the Nickel 
Pitch set up next to the Cane Rack,” 
Walt recalled. The Nickel Pitch is a big, 
wide board set on the ground covered 
with Lucky Strike cigarette packages set 
side by side. The player tosses in a nickel 
and if it lands in the black circle of a 
package, he wins the cigarettes. It looks 
easy, but if you figure out the odds. you 
can see it’s not likely to happen very 
often, In the Cane Rack, the player 
tosses a ring and if it settles around the 
head of a cane, he wins it. This is a lot 
easier to do but as it costs 50¢ to play 
and the canes are worth 27¢ each whole- 
sale. the operator manages to make a 
living. Walt continued: “T started losing 
right and left at the Nickel Pitch and 
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went out to see what was happening. 
People who had won a cane would toss 
a nickel on the board and then, when 
the girl who ran the joint wasn’t look- 
ing, nudge the nickel into place with 
the cane. I had to buy up the Cane 

Rack and close it or I'd have gone broke, 
That was the best season the Gane Rack 
operator ever had.” 


A\ithough some of Walt’s joints cost 
less than $100, like the Roll-Down (a 
ball is rolled down an inclined plane 
toward a number of holes and the value 
of the prize depends on which hole the 
ball hits), some of them are expensive. 
The current favorite is Shooting Water. 
This is a very elaborate setup with a 
line of clowns’ heads set on the top. of 
tall glass tubes, each with an opening 
in the center. The player has a device 
like a high-powered water pistol and he 
directs a stream of water toward the tar- 
get opening across from him. As the tube 
fills, the compressed air causes the clown 
to blow up a balloon, and the first balloon 
to burst is the winner. 

“This setup cost me $50,000." Walt 
told me in awe. “In this business, you 
never know what people are going to 
like; I've sunk thousands in a new game 
that I thought was going to be surefire, 
but the public didn’t go for it. This one 
is really turning out to be a big hit. It’s 
not the prize so much—each time there 
are 14 players, and the winner gets only 
a life-sized doll—but the kids love it and 


so do their parents—they can leave them 
here while they go to play bingo. That's 
the way this business is tending; enter- 
tainment for the whole family." 
Running a gambling joint is often a 
bigger gamble for the operator than it 
is for the patrons, If there's a rainy sea- 
son, or his game doesn’t catch on, or 
if the police decide to get tough, a joint 
man can end the season flatter than a 
flounder that’s had an argument with a 
steamroller. Otherwise it’s not too tough 
a life. A concessionaire usually works 
from late May until October and then 
spends the winter in Florida, Most joint 
owners count on paying out 40) percent 
of the take in prizes, in keeping the joints 
in repair and paying for the carnival 
rental. Their hours are from noon until 
midnight, except when they may have 
to drive all night to another distant lot. 


At the Strates Shows, the gambling 
joints are lined up for a quarter of a 
mile, the sidewalls of one touching the 
sidewalls of the next. Competition is so 
fierce that a joint man might spend the 
whole winter trying to think up some 
new gimmick that will give him an edge 
on his neighbor. For example, take the 
duck pond (celluloid ducks, each with a 
number on its underside, going around 
in a millrace, with the size of the prize 
depending on what winning number 
you've picked) . Some genius thought of 
putting a mirror on the bottom so the 

[Continued on page 90) 
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“Offhand, gentlemen, I’d say that testimony in that area wouldn’t be 
so much a breach of national security as it would be embarrassing.” 
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onic 


Guy Mitchell—My Heart Cries For You 

Doris Day /Les Brown—Sentimental Journey 

Peggy Lee /Benny Goodman—My Old Flame 

Dick Nap aisgncliac? James—t'll Get B 

Sophie Tucker—Some Of These Days 

Mae West—(I Wonder Where My) Easy Rider's Gone 
Kate Smith—When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain 
Eddie Duchin—Three O'Clock in The Morning 

The Four Lads—Moments to Remember 

Frankie Laine—Jezebdel 

Louis Armstrong—Mack The Knife 

Buddy Clark—Linda 


Bring back the Magic Music 
of yesterday! 


with those wonderful stars 
of yvesteryear?t 


Columbia’s 6-Record Treasury 
of 66 great performers of yesterday, in 
the original recordings of their top hits! 


They're singing our SONs again!" 


“When we're out together 
dancing CHEEK TO CHEEKt”’ 


i 


Dinah Shore—Buttons And Bows 
The ink Spots—If | Didn't Care 
Marlene Dietrich—Lili Marlene 
Ethel Waters—Cabin In The Sky 
Maurice Chevalier—Louise 
Georgie Jesse|—My Mother's Eyes 
Pearl Bailey—Personality 

Fred Astaire—Cheek To Cheek 
William Warfield—Old Man River 
Harmonicats—Peg 0’ My Heart 
Nelson Eddy—Stout-Hearted Men 
Grace Moore—One Night Of Love 


“Anyone who hates dogs and 
children can’t be all bad.” 


EMEMBER Wee Bonnie Baker, the chick who chirped 
R “Oh, Johnny’? She’s here, doing her stuff with Orrin 
Tucker’s band. So is Ted Lewis doing “When My Baby 
Smiles At Me.” And young Frankie “The Voice” Sinatra 
and Harry James giving their all in “All Or Nothing At 
All.” Plus Johnny Ray belting out “Cry,” Walter Houston 
singing ‘September Song,” and Kay Kyser sailing along 
on a “Slow Boat To China.” And that’s just for starters. 

We dood it! We dood it! 
We dug deep into Columbia’s huge and precious repertoire 
of original recordings — burrowed back through the 30's, 
40’s and 50’s — and came up with the 66 most delightful 
old-timers of all! Then we put them on a 6-record Treasury 
called Those Wonderful Stars of Yesteryear. 

You send for the Set. (It’s yours to audition for 10 days, 
free.) Then you invite your gang over and something won- 
derful happens. Suddenly, you’re way back there, in the 
wacky days of rumble seats and Burma Shave signs. Back 
when Wally and the Duke were going steady and all 
America was dancing “Cheek To Cheek” with Fred 
Astaire. Back when a nickel coke cost a nickel and “Beat 
me, Daddy, eight to the bar,” was a snappy comeback. 

You thrill all over again to singers like Nat King Cole 
and Edith Piaf singing the kind of songs they just don't 
write anymore . . . songs like “I’m Lost” and ‘‘La Vie En 
Rose.” You go onwards and upwards with The Ink Spots, 
Ted Lewis, The Modernaires, Nelson Eddy and Sophie 
Tucker. You have a ball! 

Live it up for 10 days at our expense! 
Like we said, you can have Those Wonderful Stars of 
Yesteryear — the whole 6-Record Set — for a free 10-day 
audition. With it we'll send you a gift for extra kicks — 
our Old Time Radio record. 

After listening, if you can bear to part with the Set, 
return it and the Old Time Radio record at our expense, 
and that's the end of it. Otherwise, all you owe us is 
$16.95, plus postage and handling. (Incidentally, whether 
you audition the Set or not, you're still eligible for our 
$5,000.00 cash prize Sweepstakes.) 


Afreebiez 3.5 


—a 12” LP with 12 great stars from radio’s 
heydey comes along with your 6-Record Treas- 
ury. If you keep the Set. this extra goody is 
yours to keep as a gift. soe ie old friends 
you'll hear are Will Rogers, W. C. Fields, Al 
Jolson and a slick young crooner, Rudy Vallee. 
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+.» Plus many more! 


“MACK THE 
KNIFE is back 
in town.” 


“No gal made has got a 


Sorry kids, but you can't pick 
this Set up in any store. The 
only way to give it a listen 
is to send the coupon for a 
free 10-day audition. 


to whisper LOUISE!’ 


a 


shade on SWEET GEORGIA The melodies linger on... 
BROWN!" 


FOR FREE AUDITION AND SWEEPSTAKES ENTRY 
—JUST FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


WIN $5,000 


Nothing to buy, nothing to 
match. Just use this entry 
form — or fill in the neces- 
sary information on a blank 
sheet of paper or on a post- 
card — limit one entry per 
person. Winner of $5,000 
cash prize will be selected 
from valid entries in random 
drawings supervised by D. L. 
Blair Corporation, an_inde- 
pendent judging organization 
whose decision is final. 
Sweepstakes open to resi- 
dents of U.S.A. except em- 
ployees or agents of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


COLUMBIA MUSICAL TREASURIES 071-5/Z353 


Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


(1 SURE, KIDDO. I want to live it up with Those 
Wonderjul Stars of Yesteryear, so send me the 6- 
Record Set right away—and don’t forget to include 
the Old Time Radio record, as a freebie. I've got to 
love the Set or I can return it and the gift record 
within 10 days and owe nothing at all. If I want to 
keep the Set, it’s mine for $16.95 plus postage and 
handling—which I may pay in 3 monthly install- 
ments. And if I keep the Set, the Old Time Radio 
record is mine to keep free. 

( CHECK HERE if you are enclosing payment of $16.95. 
You save all postage and handling charges. If not de- 
lighted, return Set and Old Time Radio record within 10 
days for full refund. 


tem, Inc., its advertising (Please Print) First Name Initial Last Name 
agencies, magazines carrying 
this offer and the D. L. Blair 
Corporation and their fami- Address 
ies. 
All Federal, State and local City State 
a an regulations apply. 
is offer void where pro- Zip Telephone 


hibited by law. Winner will 
be notified by telephone. All 
entries must be postmarked 
by May 31, 1969 and received 
by June 7, 1969 to be eligible. 


(NO, | don’t want to audition Those Wonderful Stars 
of Yesteryear at this time. . . but please enter my name 
in your $5,000.00 cash prize drawing anyway. 


“Every little breeze seems 
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We've taken the'bite’ 
out of pipe smoking 


Your favorite blend never had it so smooth, right from 
the very first puff because: the world’s only pre-smoked 
pipe needs no breaking-in! What curin 
tobacco, pre-smoking does for your Dr, 


For FREE informative booklet, write 


Dr. Grabow pre-smoked pipes 
Box 21888, Greensboro, N. C. 27420 


[Continued from page 87] 

players can see the numbers—if they can 
read upside down while the ducks race 
by—and it caused a sensation. The old 
shooting galleries, where you won a prize 
by shooting out a star on a piece of card- 
board, were losing their grip until some- 
one thought of making a target out of 
the faces of Bonnie and Clyde. That 
made all the difference. 

A few old-time games go on year alter 
year without change because they have 
a basic appeal and are cheap to operate. 
One is the milk bottles—three bottles 
arranged in pyramid shape to be knocked 
off the stand by a baseball. I talked to 
Sam Applebaum, a spry little old man 
who's been running this joint for 56 
years. “I started out with the milk bot- 
des and, although I've tried other joints, 
! come back to these,” Sam explained. 
“There's something about heaving a 
baseball ata pile of milk bottles that ap- 
peals to the basic instincts of the youth 
of America.” Sam’s great problem is that 
he can't get wooden bottles any more— 
the new ones are made of aluminum. 
“Wood carving is getting to be a lost 
art,” Sam told me sadly. “In the exposés 
of carny games, the writers claim that 
the bottles are weighted at the bottom 
so they won't fall off the stand. I'd never 
stoop to such a deyice, especially as the 
bottles won't roll off anyway because of 
their shape. When they fall they spin 
around in a circle like a bowling pin. 
With the aluminum bottles, some smart 
kids hear the dang and holler, ‘Aw, 
they're weighted!’ and that hurts my feel- 
ings. I’m not saying it’s impossible to 
knock off the bottles. Whitey Ford of the 

Yankees was here one afternoon and he 
did it. Took him all afternoon to get the 
knack, You have to hit the two bottom 
bottles at the same time and put a spin 
on the ball. Adults are allowed only one 
ball but T let kids have two tries, espe- 
cially if they're under six.’ 


Somewhere between Sam Applebaum 
and Walt Cox as an entrepreneur is Wil- 
liam Kelaita, who has been with the 
games for 18 years, starting with a case 
of Coke bottles and some rings (if you 
tossed a ring around the neck of the bot- 
tle, you got the bottle). Kelaita is so 
dark he’s called Blackie, and has only 
one arm, but he owns seven games valued 
aut around $40,000. Blackie told me, 
“Sometimes a game is so old that it’s new 
again. Last spring an old-timer came to 
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see me with no baggage—just a pool cue. 
two balls and a silver dollar. The dollar 
is put on one ball which is set in the 
center of a circle, The player has to hit 
the ball so that the dollar falls within 
the circle. [ didn’t see much future for it 
because we like games the whole family 
can play, but this one has really turned 
out to be a hit. U'd forgotten that there 
are plenty of home pool tables being sold 
today, so Ma and the kids like to try 
it as well as Pop. In the old days, carnies 
gave it up because a professional pool 
player could do it easily after a few tries, 
and every time he won he got the dollar. 
Now the winner gets a king-sized lollipop 
—and how many king-sized lollipops can 
a professional pool player eat?” 

Blackie ascribes his own rise to fame 
to his sensational innovation in the 
mouse game. This game was invented by 
Eddie Edwards 40 years ago, except that 
Eddie always used a rat. Blackie thought 
of using a mouse, which gets down a hole 
faster than a rat, thus allowing more 
games to be played in an evening. “But 
the real breakthrough came when I 
started using a field mouse,” Blackie ex- 
plained. ‘They're really fast. It revolu- 
tionized the whole industry. I don’t want 
to boast bur it’s only natural a man would 
want credit for an idea like that.” 


Very few if any modern carny games 
are grifted (faked), though a number olf 
them do depend on some optical illusion 
or trick setup to make them more difh- 
cult than they seem. In Hoop-La, which 
consists of throwing an embroidery hoop 
over one of a number of prizes, the hoop 
is so big compared to the size of the ex- 
pensive prizes (transistor radios, wrist- 
watches, etc.) it seems impossible to miss. 
The prizes are tied to wooden stands so 
you can see them better, and the stands 
aren't very big either, but the hoop has 
to go around the base of the stand too— 
which is just about impossible unless the 
hoop were to fall straight down from 
above instead of being thrown upward, 
at an angle. In Hoop- La “you pitch till 
you win,” so you're bound to win some- 
thing, but since each big prize is sur- 
rounded by a circle of small ones, you'll 
probably hit a decal of Batman or a 
genuine tin whisule long before you ring 
a wristwatch, 

It’s possible to win all the games and 
plenty of people do. I saw piles of empty 
cartons, which had held prizes, being 
thrown away at the end of each day. Still, 


as carniés are one of the last few institu- 
tions not subsidized by the federal goy- 
ernment, the odds have to be with the 
joint operator. I tried pitchiiig coins into 
glass cups on the heads of four-foot 
stuffed monkeys; if the coin stayed in the 
cup I won a monkey, I didn’t see how 1 
could miss, but the man who designed 
those cups did: the coin shot out of the 
cup faster than it went in. Then T had 
a brilliant idea but the joint man saw the 
expression on my face and said, “No, 
mister, no chewing gum,” so I had to 
give up that inspiration. Later, I tried 
throwing a hoop over some stuffed bears. 
It looked easy, and getting the hoop over 
a bear's head was simple, but his arms 
were sticking out and you had to get the 
hoop down to his feet. After spending a 
couple of bucks, I gave up. I don’t say 
it can’t be done because, personally, I 
refuse to believe the Age of Miracles is 
past—but I've also got to admit it’s lots 
harder than it seems. 


een more important than the game it- 
self is what you win. Blackie Kelaita told 
me that there are certain people who 
seem willing to play anything if there’s a 
chance of winning something made of 
glass, like a set of plates or a pitcher. 
“Trouble is that glass is hard to trans- 
port and the breakage ruins your profits,” 
he added. Yet, maybe these people are 
smart. The glass is cheap, gaudy stuff 
in bright colors that we used to call slim 
glass, but now that old carnival glass 
brings high prices at auctions as antiques. 
Other people have different favorites. 
Walt told me that once he put up a nice 
line of kitchen utensils as prizes only to 
find that no one was interested. “Then 1 
tried rubber octopuses. Seems like every- 
one wants a rubber octopus, heaven 
knows why. Did a banner business. Most 
people really don’t seem to want anything 
useful. They want something crazy, and 
the crazier the better.” 

There’s one special kind of mark that 
makes a joint man’s face light up like a 
kid on Christmas morning. This is the 
scientific player who spends months work- 
ing out a special system to beat a game 
and then continues to play no matter how 
much he loses. It’s hard to believe there 
are people around that dumb but the 
joint men assure me they exist. 

I found one game that was really in- 
teresting. It's simple but intriguing. A 
red circle is painted on the counter and 
you have to cover it completely with 
five round, flat disks, dropped from an 
inch or so above the counter. I spent 
a couple of hours trying it and, although 
I never quite succeeded in covering the 
circle, IT came darned close. The joint 
man himself admitted that he’d never 
seen anyone catch on as quickly as I did. 
“What have you got in your pocket, a 
rabbit's foot?” he kept yelling every time 
he swept my money in. I've been think- 
ing it over since then, and now I know 
exactly how to do it. It’s scientific, really, 
all you have to do is drop the first disk 
so that its circumference corresponds ex- 
actly with the upper left-hand segment 
of the circle, and then. .... Well, it’s pretty 
complicated but I’ve got it figured out. 
Boy, I can't wait until next year. What 
a monkey I’m going to make oat of that 
joint man. —Daniel P. Mannix 
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THIS VALLEY WAITS TO DIE 
[Continued from page 43] 


42° to 68°, the latter being reached for 
only a few days in the fall. 

This cold water drove out the bass and 
walleyes, but made the river ideal for 
trout. And so they were introduced— 
first the rainbow and later the brown. 
How they flourished! Rainbows of four 
or five pounds are not uncommon and 
browns topping Il pounds, though not 
commonplace, reflect the unusually ex- 
cellent food conditions in the Little T. 

From the time of the Cherokees to 
TVA’s arrival, a wading fisherman was 
not apt to be caught by quickly rising 
waters. Today it is different. For no 
warnings are given when dam gates are 
opened. Fishermen standing in water to 
their waists may find it suddenly creeping 
to their armpits and have to flee the 
river to save their lives. 

Nearby Knoxville once had a fly-fish- 
ing club known as the Little Wonder 
Club. I drifted the Little T with one 
of the members—John O'Neil—and some 
others recently. “How did the club get 
its name?” I asked. 

“Because we would always say, ‘I won- 
der if there will be too much in the 
Little T for wading?’ ” 

The risk of rising water is one reason 
why most people drift the river in boats 
and canoes. By drifting, you are rather 
quickly able to locate schools of trout and 
once this is done, strike follows strike, 
whether you use flies, lures or bait. These 
well-fed trout, energized by the cool 
water, are very active all around the 
calendar. The Little T is open to fish- 
ing the year round, incidentally, and 
while the best sport starts in May, there 
are catches made every month, 

One May day I was drifting the river 
with Price Wilkins of the Game & Fish 
Commission. He was in the stern and 
netted a 10-inch trout for me. After 
he unhooked the fish he fiddled with 
the fly for a moment and said, “Try bait 
for a change.” 

I saw what looked like two salmon 
eggs on the hook and commented that in 
some western states this bait is illegal. 
He kept silent and I was momentarily 
lost in a reverie of soft, swirling waters 
and rising trout. When I started strip- 
ping line to cast I noticed that my bait 
wasn’t salmon eggs after all. 

“It's corn!" I said in surprise. 

And Price, grinning, showed me the 
can it came from. “Please don't adver- 
tise the brand. It’s a small outfit that 
sells most of its product on the Little 
T for fishing and eating. If word of this 
brand of canned corn reaches the West, 
there wouldn't be enough to go around.” 

I got a 12-incher on my first cast. 
The trout seemed to find the corn ir 
resistible, however poorly I cast. 

From this and other experiences I 
could well believe that the Little T has 
become the outstanding trout stream in 
Tennessee and possibly the best in the 
entire Southeast. Of all the rivers which 
both the state Game & Fish Commission 
and the Department of Conservation be- 
lieve cannot be improved, the Little T 
below Chilhowee Dam heads the list. 

[Continued on page 95] 
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MAN tO MAN ANSWeIFS 


From the staff of TRUE 


Q: Where does the word “chauvinism” 
come from and what does it mean? Barb 
Blatnik, Duluth, Minn, 


A: It is the term used for excessive and 
unreasonable patriotism. The word is de- 
rived from the name of Nicolas Chauvin, 
a French soldier who maintained an al- 
most simpleminded devotion to Napo- 
leon. Wounded many times during the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars and content with the reward of 
military honors and a small pension, 
Chauvin came to typify the cult of mili- 
tary glory that was popular among the 
veterans of Napoleon's armies. During 
the 1830's, this aggressive though brave 
militarism was ridiculed and the word 
chauvinism came to mean ultranational- 
ism. 


Q. Is it true that Amish people don’t 
have to pay federal incomes taxes? Paul 
Harmison, Topeka, Ill. 


A. Not exactly, but the Internal Reve- 
nue Code does allow certain special ex- 
emptions to members of recognized 
religious sects. Since their religion for- 
bids the Amish to accept such outside 
assistance as Social Security, they don’t 
have to pay the portion of their taxes 
which is earmarked for providing those 
benefits. 


Q: Have there been any reports of 
UFO sightings in Russia? Peter Clarke, 
Nag’s Head, N. C. 


A: The first acknowledgement of UFO 
sightings in the Soviet Union was made 
earlier this year by a Soviet astronomer, 
Dr. Felix Zigel of the Moscow Aviation 
Institute. He claimed the most popular 
Russian UFO is “a luminous orange- 
colored crescent flying with its outward 
bend forward,” and said that a scientific 
team has already investigated some 200 
reports of sightings. 


Q: When was platinum discovered 
and when was it first produced commer- 
cially? Andrew Horne, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


A: Spanish explorers first found the 
white metal in Colombia during the 
1550's. It was also in Colombia that com- 
mercial production was started, in the 
early part of the 19th century, but dis- 
covery of platinum sources in Russia in 
1819 made that country the metal’s lead- 
ing producer for many years. 
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Q: The rumor persists that the sewers 
of New York are populated by alligators 
which were originally souvenirs of Flor- 
ida and were flushed down toilets when 
they were still small. Is there any truth 
to this? Thomas K. Denton, Chicago. Ill. 


A: It sounds plausible, but according 
to the best authorities, alligators in the 
sewers are apparently in the same class as 
the Loch Ness Monster and the Abomi- 
nable Snowman. 


©: How fast can a fish swim? Gene 
Wood. Lubbock, Texas. 


A: Few species have been clocked ac- 
curately, but among those that have the 
champion is the sailfish, with a speed of 
68 miles per hour. 


ULP.T, 


Q: The last Winter Olympics included 
the sport “luge.” Neither my husband 
nor I had ever heard of it. Please ex- 
plain. Mrs. William K. Carswell, South- 
west Harbor, Maine. 


A: Luge is one of the oldest winter 
Sports in existence. It can best be de- 
scribed as single- or double-seat sledding. 
A luge sled, which weighs about 44 
pounds, is steered with the feet by a 
driver lying flat on his back, These sleds, 
with metal runners, travel at speeds up 
to 85 miles an hour on a course measur- 
ing from 1,500 meters to 1,700 meters in 
length. Like a bobsled run, an interna- 
tional luge run has a series of curves 
which test the ability of drivers. The 
European Alpine nations are most expe- 
rienced in luge, which is one of the most 
dangerous sports in the winter Olympic 
Games. 


Q: Has anyone ever hiked the entire 
length of the Appalachian Trail? How 
long is it? Paul W. Jones, Atlanta, Ga. 


A: About 50 people are known to have 
made the trek on foot. The 2,050-mile 
Appalachian Trail, which was completed 
in 1937, extends from Mount Katahdin 
in central Maine to Mount Oglethorpe 
in northwest Georgia. 


Q: Is there any way to gauge from 
the thickness of ice on a river or lake 
how much weight it will hold? George H. 
Bolt, Ontario, Canada, 


A: As a general rule, clear lake ice 
two inches thick will support the weight 
of one man, and three inches will do for 
a group walking single file. If the ice is 
10 inches thick, you can drive a car (two 
tons) over it. As for river ice, there's no 
way to be absolutely certain, since mov- 
ing currents can affect freezing qualities. 


Q: What was the median income for 
U.S. families last year, and how does it 
compare with 20 years before that? 
Joseph Mathis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: In 1967 the median was $7,400, a 
rise of $4,546 over the 1947 figure of 
$2,854. 


Q: Dve heard that George Hacken- 
schmidt, the old-time wrestling cham- 
pion, could lift a horse and carry it on 
his shoulders. Is this true? Marshall 
Jackson, Dayton, Ohio. 


A: According to the best sources, it is. 
Hackenschmidt, who died earlier this 
year at the age of 90, was renowned for 
his feats of strength as well as for his 
wrestling skill. The most awesome ex- 
hibition of his strength was given in 1906 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), when 
he held back a pair of horses pulling 
against him in opposite directions. 


Q: Is there any record as to when the 
Dotsero Crater erupted? H. B. Wood. 
Denver, Colo. 


A: Dotsero Crater and its associated 
lava flows are in Eagle County, Colorado, 
approximately 5.2 miles west of the town 
of Gypsum. The laya blocked the Eagle 
River temporarily, forming a lake on the 
upstream side. The river has since cut 
its bed deep enough to drain the lake. 
The date ot this volcanic activity, as de- 
termined by geological 
was about 20,000 years ago. 
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relationships, 


Q: What is the significance of the Ad- 
vent Wreath? Dan Shay, Poughkeepsie. 
N.Y. 


A: One of the oldest Christian tradi- 
tions, the Advent Wreath is displayed 
during the period that includes the four 
Sundays before the Feast of the Nativity. 
The circle of the wreath is a symbol of 
eternity; the evergreens represent eternal 
life. The four weeks of Advent are signi- 
fied by the four candles attached to, or 
inside the wreath. The purple ribbon 
tied around it means penance. On De- 
cember 24 the Advent Wreath may be 
decorated with red ribbon, white candles 
and other ornaments. 


Q: About how long did the California 
Gold Rush last, and how much money 
did it produce? M. Rogers, Memphis. 
Tenn. 


A: The California Gold Rush lasted 
only 10 years, but it produced more than 
$600 million in gold. Gold was discovered 
in the state in 1848 in the area now known 
as Placerville. 


Q: What is considered to be the oldest 
documented eyidence of man in the 
western hemisphere? Kenneth Gross, 
San Francisco. Calif. 


A: The Marmes Man archeological 
site, in the Middle Snake River area of 
Washington, has produced human bones 
and the remains of human habitation 
from the period of 11,000 to 13,000 years 
ago, the oldest-known proof of man’s 
presence in this part of the world. Exca- 
vations at the Marmes site (named for 
the owner of the nearest farm) in the 
spring of 1968 yielded parts of three hu- 
man. skulls. 


Q: Years ago we enjoyed the wise- 
cracks of the Hoosier cartoon character 
“Abe Martin.” Can you tell me who drew 
“Abe”? Jay Andrews. Star Route. Brain- 
erd. Minn. 


A: The rural character Abe was drawn 
by Frank McKinney (Kin) Hubbard, 


from \84\ through 1930. Hubbard 


worked on the Indianapolis News. 
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Q: Pve heard that the U.S. govern- 
ment has a special gift fund to help re- 
duce the national debt. When was the 
gift fund established? Bob Greene, Port- 
land, Maine. 


A: The special fund was set up by law 
on June 27, 1961, and after seven years 
of operation had received one million 
dollars from the public. Obviously the 
fund is not designed to wipe out the en- 
tire debt, which is now more than $360 
billion—about $61 billion larger than it 
was in 1961. The fund is simply a handy 
place to keep account of the gifts received 
by the Treasury from grateful—or con- 
science-stricken—citizens. Gifts have 
ranged from less than $1 to many thou- 
sands of dollars. One man sends a check 
every year equal to the years of his birth- 
day. Rep. Charles E. Bennett (Dem., 
Florida), who sponsored the bill to set up 
the special fund, contributed the first 
$1,000. The Treasury has kept all other 
donors anonymous. 


Q: How many Negroes have achieyed 
the rank of general in the history of the 
armed forces? Arthur Lowe, Boston, 


Mass. 


A: Only three. Recently, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1968, Col. Frederic E. Davison had 
the silver star of a brigadier general 
pinned to his collar. The two other Negro 
general officers are Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
O. Davis, Sr.. an Army officer, now re- 
tired, and his son, Lieut. Gen, Benjamin 
O. Davis. Jr.. an Air Force officer, who is 
deputy commander of the Strike Com- 
mand, a unified defense and attack force 
that has been called the nation’s most 
powerful striking unit. In the Navy the 
highest rank achieved by any Negro is 
commander, A current holder of that 
rank is Samuel L. Gravely, Jr., captain of 
the destroyer Taussig, who is the first 
Negro to command a Navy ship since the 
Civil War. 


Q: Where did the word “posh”*— 
meaning the ultimate in luxury and 
comfort—come from? Jack Dunell, Los 
Angeles. Calif. 


A: An explanation recently advanced 
is that in years past, when Britishers sailed 
to India regularly, the wealthier travel- 
ers requested accommodations on the 
shadier side of the ship, out of the tropic 
sun, with the designation “Port Out- 
bound—Starboard Homebound,” abbre- 
viated as P.O.S.H. Gradually, the periods 
were dropped as the initials became used 
to describe the best accommodations. 


Q: What is the proper distance be- 
tween stakes for horseshoe pitching? 
Ray Noble. Gabbs,. Nev. 


A: In men’s competition, 40 feet. For 
juniors—under 17—the distance is 30 
feet, although many of them pitch the 
full men’s distance in competition. 
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Q: Are U.S. troops using German 
shepherd dogs as scouts and sentries in 


Viet Nam? J. Flannagan, Albany, N. Y. 


A: Yes. There are now about 1,100 dogs 
serving with U.S. ground troops. So far, 
130 have been killed. The dogs are pro- 
cured from private owners by the Air 
Force through periodic advertisements; 
token payments of $1 each make the 
deals official. The dog must be at least a 
year old to enter the service, and it may 
keep its original name. Aggressive dogs 
are screened for sentry work; the smarter 
ones are used as scouts—although the 
jobs of scout and sentry tend to differ 
more in training than they do in Viet 
Nam. A dog’s ability to detect the enemy, 
whether on a base perimeter or in the 
field on patrol, is what's essential. A dog 
can sense enemy presence at 250 yards, 
provided the animal has open ground and 
a favorable wind. It alerts its handler by 
freezing in position. A dog and its han- 
dler average about six three-day patrols 
a month. Ambush teams guarding against 
surprise find the dogs invaluable for 
early warning. 


Q: Of the estimated 116.6 million 
people who were of yoting age on No- 
vember 1, 1968, how many were under 
25? James Finch, Toledo, Ohio 


A: Those old enough to vote in their 
first Presidential election this year num- 
ber only about 10 percent of total eligible 
voters. There were 11.6 million up to 24 
years old, 23.2 million between 25 and 34, 
22.9 million between 35 and 44, 40.4 mil- 
lion between 45 and 64, and 18.3 million 
65 or older. 


Q: How many nations have awarded 
postal recognition in special stamps to 
the thousands of men and women 
throughout the world who have given 
their blood to save the lives of others? 
John B. Blaine, Norwalk, Conn. 


A: Only France has so honored these 
blood donors. The stamp, issued in Octo- 
ber, 1958, shows a row of arms, in gray, 
and a row of bottles red with the blood 
being pumped into them. The need for 
blood donations is never-ending, espe- 
cially from persons who have the rarer 
types of blood. 
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Q. Have those government social pro- 
grams specifically designed to help the 
poor enabled many American families 
and individuals to move out of the poy- 
erty category? M. V. Salle, Boston, Mass. 


A: About 600,000 families moved out 
of the poverty category last year, leaving 
5.3 million in that category out of the 
nation’s total of 49.8 million families. 
Also about 2.9 million individuals left 
the poverty level last year, of which about 
one million were nonwhite. Of the 25.9 
million poor people estimated for 1967, 
one third were nonwhite. And of the 
total in poverty, beth white and black, 
two-fifths were children. The govern- 
ment defines poverty according to size 
of family and region of residence. For 
example, the poverty level for a north- 
ern family of four is now put at about 
$3,300. 


Q: I recently made a bet that U.S. 
coal production was greater in 1966 than 


in 1936. Am I right? W. J. Oberg, Phoe- 


nix, Ariz. 


A: You are. In 1936 the output of coal 
was 439,087,903 tons; in 1966 it was 533,- 
881,210 tons. 


Q: Can you tell me when the sport 
of water skiing was originated and who 


did it? Lloyd Whitney, Lincoln, Neb. 


A: The first water skier of record was 
Ralph W. Samuelson, who in 1922 was 
towed across the water on Lake Pepin 
at Lake City, Minnesota. He used two 
pine boards about eight feet long and 
nine inches wide, with their ends turned 
up by steaming them with boiling water. 
Now a retired turkey farmer living at 
Pine Island, Minnesota, Samuelson’s try 
at water skiing grew out of his enjoyment 
of snow skiing. 


Q: What percentage of the population 
of the United States is 95 years or older? 
Joseph W. McVey. Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


A: According to the 1960 federal cen- 
sus, 44,551 persons in the United States 
were 95 or older at that time. This was 
0.02 percent of the population. 
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Q: Has the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine ever been awarded? Har- 
ris 8. Dulitz, OD (Doctor of Optometry). 
Luling. La. 


A: Yes, in the past it was not infre- 
quently awarded, but it has not been 
during this century. The first honorary 
M.D. in Colonial America probably was 
that conferred by Rhode Island in 
1663 on John Cranston. Yale College 
awarded the honorary degree in 1723. 
and in 1782 William and Mary gave one 
to the first physician in the F rench Army. 
So many schools began to confer the hon- 
orary M.D. degree that it became neces- 
Sary to organize opposition against the 
practice. A convention of the Federation 
of Graduate Clubs held in Baltimore in 
1896 adopted a resolution calling on the 
leading universities to require graduate 
study for the master’s degree and for the 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine, Philoso- 
phy, Science and Pedagogy. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inquiries to TRUE Maaa- 
zine, Dept. T-5, 67 West 44 St., New York, N.Y. 
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[Continued from paye 91| 

But the Little T as a trout stream 
has a problem or two. It mingles its clear, 
pure waters with those of the muddy, pol- 
luted Tennessee River a short distance 
below Fort Loudoun Dam. From these 
dirty waters a host of “trash” fish ascend 
the Little T—fish that seldom are sought 
by anglers, such as various suckers, 
mooneyes, etc. They don’t reproduce in 
the Little T because its water is too cold, 
but they do compete with the trout for 
food and probably prey on small trout 
besides. 

“Is there a remedy?” I asked Price Wil- 
kins. 

“A low barrier dam near the Little 
T's mouth would keep out the trash fish.” 

“Would that help the trout materi- 
ally?” 

“For every pound of trash fish we re- 
move we will get three or four pounds of 
trout.” 

The Little T’s other problem is its 
inability to reproduce trout, probably 
caused by its fluctuating water level. But 
the state’s hatcheries are adequate to 
keep the river well stocked. . . . 

At this point you may well wonder 
how a new dam such as Tellico came 
into being. First it became part of a 
“project.” which didn't sound too omi- 
nous—particularly back in the early 
1940's when so much of the countryside 
was still in a quite wild and rural state. 
In its fiscal year of 1943 TVA requested 
funds for this project, then casually la- 
beled “the Fort Loudoun Extension.” 
It was so called because the proposed dam 
would not have generating equipment 
or a navigation lock—it would merely 
make a huge impoundment which would 
be connected to the lake behind Fort 
Loudoun Dam by a canal some 850 
feet long. 

World War II steel and cement pri- 
orities prevented the TVA from obtain- 
ing materials for building the concrete 
part of the dam, which was to be 538 
feet long, with a height above the foun- 
dations of 105 feet. When the canal is 
dug—500 feet wide at the bottom—it will 
provide the earth fill needed to make 
an embankment 2.700 feet long and ad- 
joining the concrete section. Only when 
this embankment is completed will the 
dam start to impound the Little T. 

After the war, TVA began stockpiling 
funds from appropriations doled out by 
Congress, setting aside a few millions 
here, more millions there for “the exten- 
sion.” 

Word of this inevitably reached the 
hundreds of families farming and living 
along the 33-mile yalley of the Little T 
to be flooded, and became a threat to 
their existence which still looms like a 
cloud of doom over their heads. 

{ will not go into certain pork-barrel 
aspects of how funds for Tellico Dam 
came to ‘TVA. When at last sufficient 
steel and cement had been bought for 
“the extension,” the concrete portion of 
the new dam was begun in late 1967 and 
completed last year. 

Bui this ts not necessarily the end, 
as we shall see later. 

Meanwhile, let us take a look at what 
would be flooded out. if the dam is com- 
pleted. There are several large islands 
on the Little T. Rose, the largest, has 
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been converted into a pine-tree ex peri- 
mental station by the Hiawassee Land 
Company. Experts go into their private 
forest lands and find patrician pines of 
the loblolly, Virginia and short-leaf spe- 
cies—trees that are straight, tall and large: 
trees that haye in their genes the finest 
qualities of their species. Forestry men 
take stalks from these monarchs and 
graft them on seedlings, plant the seed- 
lings on Rose Island and then transplant 
them to woodlots in the fall. 

On Rose Island they also raise grafted 
trees for seed, hoping to develop strains 
that will produce more fiber. They have 
been highly successful in this, increasing 
woodlot fiber production per tree be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent. 

Immaculately manicured, Rose [sland 
is a botanist’s paradise. It is now the 
sole industrial nursery in Tennessee and 
one of only two in the South. Its average 
seedling production has been around 17 
million a year. 

Another large island on the Little T 
is farmed, the owner having a cable 
ferry pushed by a motorboat on which 
he transports his farm machinery over and 
back. The remaining islands are largely 
untouched by man. Some are marshy, 
while great flocks of mallards and teal 
gather during the fall migration. When 
we explored one of them on a recent trip, 
many wood ducks went out ahead of us. 
I couldn't help thinking that bird watch- 
ers would go wild here. 

“This could be made into camp- 
grounds for boaters,” someone said, 


“Big enough for family units.” another 
added. 

The island could accommodate 50 fam- 
ilies at a time, for it has high ground, 
is wooded, and it could easily be sepa- 
rated into alcoves with a separate beach 
for each party. 

When you drift the Little T you float 
past ancient Cherokee lands. Rose Is- 
land, for instance, was occupied by the 
village of Mialaquo. There were Chero- 
kee towns from the mouth of the Little 
T to its headwaters. 

The Cherokees’ sacred town—their 
capital since 1730—was Chota, where we 
lunched on one drift. According to Don- 
ald Davidson in his classic, Tennessee: 
The Old River, Frontier to Secession, 
Chota was more than headquarters for 
the tribe: “It was a city of refuge, in that 
it furnished sanctuary for a manslayer or 
a prisoner of war. No blood could be 
shed within its bounds. It was their ‘old 
beloved town,’ the place where they met 
to negotiate and make treaties.” 


I was at Chota that a Cherokee dele- 
gation, all in colorful headdress, met me 
and presented me with a petition to con- 
vey to President Johnson. Jarrett B. 
Blythe, principal chief, was dressed in 
full tribal costume, and read the fol- 
lowing (in part) from the petition: 
“Since time began for we who once 
called ourselves the Principal People, we 
have lived with a belief that there is 
order and justice in all things, With open 
arms we welcomed the first of you to the 
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land of the Cherokees. As friend to mend 
we recognized in each other a bond of 
wonderful strength which should last 
forever. 

“Despite this bond of friendship, our 
treaties were broken and all our agree- 
ments faded into the mists of nothing- 
ness. 

“Therefore, I, Jarrett B. Blythe, prin- 
cipal chief of the Eastern Band of the 
Cherokee Nation, do petition the Great 
Powers that be to refrain from any fur- 
ther destruction, loss or desecration to 
the ancient homeland of the Cherokees. 
And that the United States declare null 
and yoid any further plans to bury for- 
ever any beloved places such as the sa- 
cred city of Chota; Toskegee, the birth- 
place of Sequoyah; and Tenassee Town 
which gave its name to the volunteer 
state.” 

The Cherokees no longer inhabit the 
Little Tennessee valley. Andrew Jack- 
son designed the plan for their remoyal. 
and federal troops sent by Martin Van 
Buren executed the plan in 1838. Some 
15,000 Cherokees were collected in stock- 
ades and then forcibly moved westward. 
Of these, 1,000 or more escaped and 
found refuge in North Carolina. There 
on Qualla Reservation their descendants 
still live, and it was from here that the 
delegation traveled to Chota to meet me. 


Chota today is farmland, rich, green, 
placid. High waters wash it, renewing its 
fertility. But its configuration has not 
changed over the centuries. Above Chota, 
on a height, is a low hill dotted with 
hardwoods and called Tenassee Town, 
from which the Little T, the Tennessee 
River and the state got their names. Below 
Chota is Toskegee, revered by the Chero- 
kees because it was here that Sequoyah 
was born in the post-Revolutionary days. 
He could not speak or write English, but 
he invented the Cherokee alphabet or 
syllabary. It is Sequoyah who stands in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol today. 

All these towns would disappear for- 
éver if the Little T is flooded. In a token 
gesture which can only be considered con- 
descending, the TVA has proposed—alter 
it acquires the land and before it floods 
it—to permit archaeological diggings of 
the various townsites by the University 
of Tennessee, the Smithsonian and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Shortly before Chota and in view of 
it is the site of old Fort Loudoun, built 
by the British in 1756 as an outpost 
against the French, who had a string of 
forts and trading posts from the Great 
Lakes down the Mississippi, to the west. 
The fort commanded a ridge overlook- 
ing the Little T, embracing about two 
acres. and was named in honor of John 
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he was going to give me a lecture on fire prevention.” 
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Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun, who 
at the time was commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in North America, 

Trouble with the Indians mounted 
after a few years—the Cherokees guarded 
the fort so closely that few people could 
get in or out. By midsummer of 1760, 
the officers decided to surrender and 
negotiated terms with the Cherokees, 
who allowed the garrison to march away 
with its arms and equipment in exchange 
for leaving the fort intact. But it was 
destroyed by fire soon after it was aban- 
doned. 

Not till 1933 was restoration of Fort 
Loudoun undertaken. Today the old 
stockade stands again and some rebuild- 
ing has been done. The flag that flies over 
the fort is not the Union Jack but a 
replica English flag of the period, with 
the cross of St. Andrew and the cross 
of St. George on it. 


The massive white oak you pass under 
to reach the place was standing when 
the fort was built. The river is as quiet 
and as placid as it was then, and the 
view of the Littke T as uninterrupted, 
In the far distance is Chilhowee Moun- 
tain, a deep-purple line against a far 
horizon. Hills and promontories lie in be- 
tween, including Toskegee. Chota is 
quiet and peacefully green. Cattle graze 
on some slopes. Corn grows on the bot- 
tomland. Farmhouses are scattered and 
the smoke from their chimneys makes 
this an intimate, friendly land. 

The new TVA dam would inundate 
most of the promontory on which restored 
Fort Loudoun stands, creating an island. 
And—you guessed it—the fort would be 
under water. Such was the public outcry 
about this that TVA has agreed to build 
(at a cost of some millions) a cofferdam 
around the fort. 

As we stood on the site recently, the 
curator of Fort Loudoun—vivacious, pe- 
tite Alice W. Milton—said wistfully, 
“Think of losing this magnificent view 
to a dam.” After a pause, she added 
feelingly, ‘Putting the fort behind a cof- 
ferdam is about as tasteful as dropping 
the Washington Monument down a mine 
shaft.” 

I visited several of the 300 families oc- 
cupying some 16,500 acres of rich river 
bottomland which will be flooded, if the 
dam is completed. This land, washed and 
fertilized by floods over the centuries, is 
so rich it will produce 175 bushels of 
corn per acre, though the average is a bit 
lower. It is a land of corn, squash, water- 
melons and peas. Dairy cattle thrive there 
and are an important part of the Knox- 
ville milkshed. 

This agricultural land under the 
threat of TVA condemnation—and it 
will haye started as you read this—pro- 
duces $11 million annually in dairy in- 
come, $14 million in beef, $3 million in 
tobacco. According to soil-bank experts, 
this is Grade A-1 soil along the bottom- 
lands. Naturally, no one wants to leave. 

I found Mrs. Grace McCamos standing 
on a path between rows of boxwood gaz- 
ing across acres of watermelon plants. 
“Nobody's poor when he’s got land,” she 
said. And then she asked how many 
farmers ever need a psychiatrist. Paus- 
ing for this question to sink in, she 
added, “If this constant threat of being 
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flooded from our homes don’t quit, we'll 
all need psychiatrists.” 

She went on to tell me that she is a 
widow raising two daughters. Her place 
includes 136 acres which sustain 50 head 
of beef cattle. “This farm, this house, 
are all I have in my ties with the past 
and hope for the future. I have been here 
since 1936 and this country is part of 
me.” 

I wonder if you will have to setile for 
a low price, Mrs. McCamos? 

The Wier Valley (pronounced “Ware’’) 
is river bottomland originally owned by 
Col, Samuel Wier. It now consists of 150 
acres and is operated by Mrs. Mayme 
Wier, a grandmotherly, bespectacled 
widow. She stood under the shade of one 
of several giant oak trees in front of her 
little white frame house. Miss Mayme, 
as she is known, spoke softly and de- 
spairingly. 

“I’se rather lost hope about saving 
the farm. If I lose the farm I jes’ don’t 
know where to go.” 

Pointing toward a clump of trees by 
the river, she said all her husband’s an- 
cestors were buried there, the old head- 
stones dating back to 1790. “Twenty-some 
years I’se been worryin’ about TVA 
floodin’ this land.” 

Will they give you enough to get into 
an old-folks’ home, Miss Mayme? 

I met Luella Ramsey in a field of young 
corn and cabbage, wearing a pink cotton 
dress and a white sunbonnet tied under 
her chin. She had a hoe and was working 
the soil around the young plants. She 


peered from under her sunbonnet with 
intense blue eyes. 

“I've lived here 30 years. My daddy is 
86—too old to do much any more, He 
owns this here land. Before that we lived 
in the Smokies but we were run outa 
there on account of the park.” 

Lots of luck this time, Miss Ramsey. 

Mrs. Denton told how she and her 
husband had bought their farm after los- 
ing another one to the Douglas Dam and 
still another to the Fort Loudoun Dam, 
both in the TVA system. “Takes a long 
time to get a farm the way you want it— 
comfy, profitable and all. When daddy 
and me retire, my three sons were com- 
in’ back to run it. Why do they want to 
flood for industry? We got a good milk 
industry. This TVA thing is sickening to 
think of.” 

So this would be your third uprooting 
because of a TVA dam, Mrs. Denton? 
Maybe you can get a little more per acre 
because of it. 


The Graham farm has a house that is 
150 years old and has the original hand- 
planed pine floors and log walls, some 
of which is exposed for the decor. The 
John Grahams bought the farm in 1935 
after the Norris Dam of TVA ran them 
out of Jefferson County. 

“T built this place outa the bushes,” 
John Graham told me. “I don’t haye time 
left to build another. Anyway, this kind 
of river-bottom farmland is extinct. TVA. 
has done a lot of good, bringing electric 
ity and all. But it seems TVA is buildin’ 
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this dam jes’ to stay in the buildin’ busi- 
ness." 

Has a TVA man come around to dis- 
cuss condemnation yet, Mr. Graham? 

The elderly McSpaddens own 500 acres 
and run them as a beef-cattle farm. This 
is the land where a famous Cherokee, 
Little Carpenter, lies buried. The Mc 
Spaddens now rent out their land, spend- 
ing only part of the year here, but they 
are deeply attached to it. Mrs. McSpad- 
den was born on the place. 

“T remember Indians coming up here 
along the river collecting cane to make 
baskets which they traded with my daddy 
for shell corn,” she remarked. “If TVA 
needed this land for the country’s wel- 
fare, then the dam would be okay, but 
taking the land as they plan don’t make 
sense. 

That's what all your neighbors tell 
me, Mrs. McSpadden. It doesn’t make 
sense. 

Fortunately for the people living along 
the valley of the Little T—and for fisher- 
men, boating enthusiasts and other loy- 
ers of the outdoors all oyer America— 
there is now one last chance to review the 
necessity of completing Tellico Dam. 

But before I go into this, let me de- 
scribe the physical situation as it stands 
today. The Littke T divides into two 
forks to form an island just before it joins 
the main Tennessee River a little below 
Fort Loudoun Dam. The concrete part 
of the dam lies astride the lower fork, 
leaving the upper fork still unobstructed. 

In other words, if no further dam work 
is done, the Little T will remain un- 
spoiled and free-flowing. 

At present the Tellico Dam project 
is in the “acquisition” stage, meaning 
that TVA must now buy up the private 
lands to be Hooded before it can pro- 
ceed further. Actually, TVA is out to 
buy about double the acreage it plans 
to flood so it will have an iron grip on 
all lands surrounding the lake to be 
formed, back from the shoreline for quite 
a distance. Thus TVA hopes to sell in- 
dustrial sites on a piece of level land of 
several thousand acres in the vicinity of 
Vonore, where the Little T passes under 
U.S. Highway 411 and the L&N Rail- 
road. 


However, President Johnson's final 
budget for fiscal 1970 was an austere one 
for TVA and included only $4.6 million 
for continuation of the ‘Tellico Dam 
project. Because of this, the estimate for 
completing the dam has now stretched 
{from 1972 (figured last year) to 1974. 

Here at last is an unexpected, short 
breathing spell for the Little T. This is 
tts last chance. 

There is now only one avenue to salva- 
tion of the Litthe T. This avenue was 
provided by Congress on September 12, 
1968, when it passed what up to then had 
been informally called “the wild-rivers 
bill.” Now it’s the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System. With parts of eight 
rivers already protected by the act, the 
new law also designated 27 rivers for 
study and possible later inclusion by Con- 
gress into the system. 


A provision in the act exists for states 
to propose rivers for study and considera- 
tion as candidates for the system. Rivers 
to be admitted must fall within one of 
three categories: wild, scenic or recrea- 
tional. 

ll eat my hat and all the trout flies 
on it if the Little T doesn’t qualify on 
one of the last two categories. 

So the way at last is open for a unique, 
lovely and wonderfully historic river to 
be nominated by popular acclaim for 
perpetuity. The decision to flood the 
Little T is, after all, 30 years old. Times 
and needs change. We have begun to 
realize the importance of saving some of 
our wild, enchanting places for the com- 
mon good. 

All interested parties in Tennessee 
should urge their senators and congress- 
men to have the Litdle T’s last 33 miles 
considered for inclusion in the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System, Others 
from outside the state can no doubt help 
also. 

As for the concrete part of the dam 
that would be left starkly standing 
should the good people of Tennessee 
succeed in saving the Little T—well, what 
finer monument could there be for chang- 
ing a plan that “don’t make sense’? 

—William O. Douglas 
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SURVIVE GETTING FIRED 


[Continued from page 54] 


shift in your favor. “The typical man in 
his 30's," says one job counselor, ‘can 
usually get himself hired in six weeks if 
he works at it.” 

That's one comforting thought. The 
other: your status as a fired man won't 
necessarily hurt you in your hunt. “A 
fecling used to exist,” says Ward Howell. 
“that there must be something wrong, 
categorically, with any man who was in- 
voluntarily out of a job. But that feeling 
has pretty much evaporated today. Every- 
hody knows that incompetence is only 
one reason why a man might be pushed 
out on the street.” Every hiring execu- 
tive is aware that he himself might one 
day be on the street because of a merger, 
reorganization, office power struggle, in- 
tracompany quarrel or some other event 
having little or nothing to do with his 
personal ability. This rationale for a 
friendly attitude toward the fired man 
is reflected in the very fact that Howell, 
Battalia and other recruiters are happy to 
talk to jobless executives. “If I didn’t 
think my clients could use them,” says 
Bill Battalia, “I wouldn’t waste my time 
and theirs finding out about them,” 


serene Mayer, a career counselor who 
has taught his subject at Cornell Univer- 
sity, goes even further than that. He be- 
lieves a man can make a positive asset 
out of his fired status. “Look at it this 
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way,” he says. “When a man is fired as a 
result of a squabble or disagreement, it 
says something good about the man. It 
says, “This man wasn't content just to 
sit around and draw salary. He cared 
enough to think independently about the 
work he was doing, and he had the guts 
to make his views known.’ This kind of 
man can look attractive to many com 
panies. He's no desk clerk. He's a take- 
charge man.” 

These are tranquilizing thoughts for 
your postfiring vacation, Mull them over. 
“And when you feel you're calm enough,” 
says Jim Kennedy, “when you're rested 
and confident, step back from your life 
and look at it from a distance and try to 
see where it’s going. You may discover 
that the firing, though it hurt at the time, 
was the best thing that ever happened to 
you. It could be a once-in-a-lifetime op- 
portunity to change your whole course 
and career.” 


I can indeed. Many men, when they're 
fresh out of school or military service, 
drift into careers haphazardly, A man in 
his 20’s may not know all there is to know 
about the various career possibilities that 
are open to him. He ambles casually into 
one career or another for reasons that 
may be irrelevant in the long run: a 
friend’s suggestion, a $3-a-week advantage 
in starting salary. The job may not turn 
out to be exactly what he wanted but he 
gets some quick raises and decides he 
might as well stick around for a while. 
The cash in his pocket makes him happy. 


He has enough to spend on cars and girls. 
Life is great. He gets married, sires a few 
kids. Suddenly, one day, he wakes up and 
finds he's trapped. 

He's 35, let’s say. The career that was 
moderately boring when he was a young 
buck has now, after 10 years, become sul- 
focatingly tedious, or turns out to have 
led into a dead end, or both. Yet he feels 
there’s little he can do about it. His ex- 
penses are high and seem fixed. To write 
off the first 10 years and start a new career 
at this stage of the game seems like too 
big a gamble. Once in a while, after a 
couple of drinks, he finds the thought ol 
change almost irresistibly compelling and 
yearns to bolt. But he always wakes up 
the next day and knows himself better in 
the clear morning light. He lacks the 
nerve. He opts for security and dissatis- 
faction. 

A man in this kind of situation has 
a good chance of being fired one day. He 
may not do his job well, may never be- 
come a highly valued employee. may be 
short-tempered and irritable with his 
superiors. “Just for these reasons, he’s 
lucky to be fired,” says John McCarthy. 
“The firing can be a clean break with the 
past. It can force the man to do what 
he’d never have had the nerve to do 
otherwise: rethink and redirect his life.”’ 


Mccarthy tells dozens of stories about 
men thus blasted out of dead-end careers, 
One man went through the firing experi 
ence twice before he got on the right 
track. His first job had been with a large 
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advertising agency; his second, in the 
advertising ofhce of a General Electric 
division. Each time he was fired, his boss 
had tried to give him some well-meant, 
fatherly advice: “Get out of the adyer- 
tising business. You aren’t interested in 
the work.” Yet, somehow, he felt the ad- 
vice wasn't quite right. He had always 
been interested in advertising and pub- 
licity work. Back in high school he had 
been advertising chief of drama groups, 
student political efforts, school dances. 
He had enjoyed every minute of it. What 
was wrong now? 

“His second firing shook him to his 
roots,” McCarthy recalls. “T first saw him 
as a tired old man of 31—beaten, miser- 
able, lost. We talked for a long time. And 
in the end we thought we saw what the 
trouble was. There were basically two 
interrelated problems. First: he wasn't 
really interested in advertising products 
—soap flakes. light bulbs. He was a guy 
full of social awareness. He was more in- 
terested in causes than products. Second: 
he had a great need for personal recog- 
nition such as he’d had back in high 
school. In the big ad agency and the giant 
corporation he'd felt anonymous, hid- 
den away, a minor cog in a huge eco- 
nomic machine.” 

McCarthy and the twice-fired man 
gradually saw how this interrupted career 
could be pointed in a new direction. ‘The 
man joined the publicity office of a small 
university, It was a two-man office: one 
in which he could win recognition for 
his work from the entire university com- 
munity. And it was an office that dealt 
with ideas, not things. 


In the five years since his last firing, 
the once-beaten man has risen to become 
chief of the office, which has expanded 
to three men and two secretaries, Not 
long ago he wrote letters to the two for- 
mer bosses who fired him: 

“Thank you for firing me so early in 
my career, You might have let me stay 
on, out of kindness. But in the long run 
that would have been the worst thing you 
could do to me. I'm grateful that you 
acted frankly and fast.” 

“A firing is often a lesson of some 
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kind,” says Ward Howell. “Make use of 
it. Make it pay.’ Don’t apply for any 
job until you're sure you know just 
where you want your career to go. 

After you've done your thinking and 
made your decisions, your job-hunting 
technique should be almost the same as 
for any other job hunt. Scan the help- 
wanted ads, visit employment agents if 
you think they can serve your particular 
career, send out application letters and 
résumés. 

“In your initial application, don't 
volunteer the information that you were 
fired,” suggests counselor Jerome Mayer. 
“Wait till you're invited to come in for 
a job interview. Then let the facts come 
out. Talk about your firing in positive 
terms: ‘I had some ideas that I thought 
would make the company some money, 
but I ran into some conflicts. . . .’ No- 
body will fault you for that. Plan what 
you're going to say before you go for 
your first interview.” 


One difficulty that may arise is that of 
references from your last employer. The 
difficulty may be minor. Most companies 
will give a man some kind of reference 
even after they've fired him. The refer- 
ence letter won't be a purple-phrased 
panegyric, but it will contain bland, 
vaguely pleasant remarks; “performed 
his basic duties satisfactorily . . . was con- 
sidered reliable. .. ."” If your last employer 
won't come up with even this much, sug- 
gests John McCarthy, “use the crow-eat- 
ing technique. Go back to your last boss 
and tell him, ‘I now see where our trou- 
ble arose. I guess I was too involved to 
recognize the problems I was causing . . .’ 
and so forth. This may, in fact, be the 
truth. Your old boss will be happy to 
hear it because it vindicates his judg- 
ment in a painful situation, about which 
he may have had nagging doubts. He'll 
be receptive to your request for a re- 
ference,” 

In the end you'll get another job, 
quite possibly a much better one than 
you had before. It may happen bewilder- 
ingly fast. High-salaried men, who often 
feel less secure than they look, take com- 
fort from this thought. If you sit around 
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“LET’S STOP HANDOUTS 
TO THE RICH!”’ 
By Sen. George McGovern 


Everyone decries the poverty pro- 
gram, the Senator says, for encour- 
aging laziness and chiseling among 
recipients. But how about the bil- 
lions we give away to corporate 
farms, oil millionaires and defense 
industries? 


THE SECOND ACT 
By Marvin Elkoff 


Sometime in their 30's or 40's, many 
men feel compelled to turn back and 
start a new life. But is it too late? 
Here are the inspiring stories of 
some who found that it wasn't. 


“GET ME DOC KERLAN!” 
By Al Stump 


A close-up view of Dr. Robert Kerlan, 
the man who kept Willie Shoemaker 
riding, Sandy Koufax pitching and 
Elgin Baylor shooting baskets. Ath- 
letes call Doc Kerlan The Surgeon 
General of Sports. 


JET BOATING A 
MONSOON FLOOD 
By Sir Edmund Hillary 


Sir Edmund returns to Nepal... to 
resupply various schools and a hos- 
pital he had established in the Hima- 
layas...and to pioneer a water 
route into the heart of this rugged 
country via the swollen Sun Kosi River. 


GIFTS FOR GRADS 
AND DADS 
Grad or dad—on his day of days, 


here are some suggestions for gifts 
to brighten his life. 


FISHING IN PORTUGAL 
By Peter Barrett 
The author and his family discover 


that even when the fish aren't biting, 
Portugal is a year-round delight. 
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a table with them and bring up the sub- 
ject of firings, sooner or later they'll be- 
gin telling tales of men who were fired 
to high fortune overnight. “I don’t know 
what the morals of these stories are sup- 
posed to be,” says Ward Howell, who has 
heard dozens. “Maybe they're meant to 
show that bad luck can be followed by 
instant good luck. Or that a man who 
fails at one job doesn’t necessarily fail at 
the next. At any rate, they're soothing to 
think about.” 


Or famous story has circulated for 
years in the Wall Street financial com- 
munity. A young securities salesman was 
fired from a large brokerage house one 
afternoon, largely because of a person- 
ality clash with his superior. Stunned and 
broken-spirited, he stumbled out onto 
the sidewalk and walked around for a 
while, wondering how to break the news 
to his wife. He drifted into a bar and 
had a drink, then another, then many 
more. It was late in the night when he 
finally shambled out to his car and began 
driving home to the suburbs. 

Halfway home he realized he had no 
business behind the wheel of a car in his 


condition. He could barely see, let alone 
make reasonable traffic judgments. He 
was afraid he might kill himself or others. 
Accordingly, he pulled his car into the 
first private driveway he could find, shut 
off the motor, lay down on the seat and 
passed out. 

Next morning the driveway’s owner 
looked out his bedroom window and saw 
the strange car. He went out, woke the 
young salesman and demanded an ex- 
planation. Apologetically, the salesman 
told his sad story. The homeowner was 
touched. “Come on in the house,” he 
said. “I'll give you a cup of coffee.” 

By chance, it turned out, the home- 
owner was also a Wall Streeter. In fact, 
he was a partner of another brokerage 
house, G, L. Ohrstrom & Co. He liked 
the sad young salesman. By the time the 
young man finished his coffee, he had 
another job. 

In the following year, the salesman’s 
commission income was the highest in 
Ohrstrom’s records. 

This story may not provide you with 
a guide to follow if you've been fired, 
but the happy ending is worth keeping 
in mind. —Max Gunther 


TRUE 


“I’ve always been interested in this particular 
field, Mother and Dad were in cotton, you know.” 
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for your 
FREE copy 
of the 
“Engineered 
Golf Club 
Story” 


THE ENGINEERED GOLF CLUB STORY 


Pee Rpts 
Loan SA pewe Gah Lede. + Bom agenn 7 tmnt 


ust SY ogee 


GOLF CLUBS 


How a golf club is made can vitally 
affect your game. There are hundreds 
of factors involved in the production 
of fine golf clubs. This year’s full color 
catalog incorporates the “Engineered 
Golf Club Story” and tells in detail with 
over 40 illustrations the importance of 
selecting clubs that are right for you. 


Write: 


| HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO,, P. 0. Box 506 
Louisville, Kentucky 40201 


Please send me your Full Color Catalog incorporating the 
| “Engineered Golf Club Story.’’ 


| PLEASE PRINT 


Dept. T-9 


| Nome — 


Funny, you don’t 
look like a mini-bike! 


Live it Rupp!...on Rupp fun cycles. Try one 
today at your nearest Rupp dealer or write 
Rupp Manufacturing, Inc., P.O. Box 1095, 
Dept. TR59, Mansfield, = 


Ohio 44903 for a 
colorful, detailed 
catalog. 


Northwest Wooded 
_ Wildlands as low as 


5 - 10 - 20 - 40 ACRES 

FOR PEOPLE WHO 

LOVE THE LAND.... 

A PIECE OF WILDERNESS 
TO PRESERVE FOR 

YOUR OWN FOREVER 


In Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washing- 
ton, and Western Montana. In the heart 
of lakes and big game country. All coy- 
ered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract, This is select 
land with natural beauty, recreational and 
investment yalues. We have tracts of 
many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Wa- 
terfront property on the Pend Oreille, 
Priest and Kettle Rivers; and property on 
Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection wel- 
comed. Write us for free list, maps and 
complete information. Write to: Dept. |F 


iN 


REFORESTATION 
inc. 


P.O. Box 8146, Spokane, Wash. 99203 


SEND 25 


Ship¢Se ea 


CATALOG 


Funy Illustrated Catalog shows 43 A 

at models, over 100 pictures; 7 
decorative Marine items 

by the score. 


SHIP MODELS; Both ready to 
build kits and finished models 
for home or office, & 
From $8.95. SHIP'S 
FIGUREHEADS: 
Replicas of 
decorative 

carved figures 

from old sailing 
ships. From $12.95» 


MARINE 
Pictures: & 
Full color reproductions 
of world famous ship 
and sea pictures. 


SHIP'S LIGHTS 
IN COPPER: For F- 


MINIATURE CANNON 
IN BRAss: Hand built 


halls, living room, © or in kits—for bookends, 
112 paget of unusual nautical ttems for ne 
home or office. Send 25¢ for catalog to: 


entrance - adaptable shelf or desk. eet 
PRESTON’'S 


for table lamps. From $6.95. 4 
113-C Main St. Wharf, Greenport, N. ¥.11944 


Big opportunities. Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 
or part time. Learn at 
home, it's easy. Do real 
jobs: All Tools—Materials 
Supplied. Accredited mem- 
i er ae Se a 

jJ— AP- 
Beets Ho PROVED. Send name, ad- 

dress & Zip for FREE book. 


Locksmilhing Institute, Dept. 1128-059, Litlle Falls WN. J. 07424 
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EARN WHILE 


YOU LEARN 


true goes Shopping 


WILD GAME COOKBOOK tells how to prop- 
erly handle and cook wild game. It’s edited 
by Bill Johnson. an outdoorsman. who likes 
to eat what he hunts. The book contains over 
400 tested recipes and gives advice on how 
to dress and ship game, plus an entire sec- 
tion on special sauces, stuffings and relishes. 
$1.95. Wild Game Cookbook, Dept. 'T-5, Box 
206, Fairfield, Conn. 06430. 


GUARANTEED FISH- GETTER 


Swenson’s Amazing 
New “‘TWIRL-A-LURE” 


Something REALLY NEW! Patented 
TWIRL-A-LURE"™ takes bass, 
leye, trout, salmon, Snook, 
ish that will hit an artifed 
mirrors are sealed insid 


Lure never loses its fish 
turns—uided by anjrulae  fins—it 
Armed with hi “duty treble 
silver, 
Fr each color a 
Save mu: 

stpaid in 3 


days for re- 
fund it not de 
NORKIN LABORATORIES 


Dept. T-59T 
809 WYANDOTTE . 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 64105 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
WITH ONE HAIRCUT 


Nel-King Cutter Comb cuts and 
shapes hair evenly, smoothly. © 
Anyone can use it like a pro- 
fessional. Specially designed 
large Swiss surgical steel blade. 
Safe... trim with either hand. 
IDEAL FOR MEN, WOMEN, 

CHILDREN. $1.98 postpaid in- 
cludes carrying case. Pack of 
5 additional blades, 49c. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back if returned postpaid within 30 days. 
Nel-King Products . Dept. T-59HT 

811 Wyandotte ° Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


re, 


FISH BY Phi ~ 


NEW GETZEM {3 fortified with QUMOX 
hormone attractant and concentrated food 
odors fish love. One tube catches dozens 
of fish. Not an oll that stays on surface. 
Instead, it disperses, penetrates deep into water. 
Legal in every state. Only $1.50 per tube. Buy 
3 for $3.95 and get a chum box FREE. Six flavors. 
hidic choice: Trout, Cat. Carp. Other fresh 
Sy Wa! Salmon. Other salt water. 30-day money- 
back “marantee, Postpaid excep C.0.D."s. 
NEW! Norkin Laboratories Dept. T-59N 
809 Wyandotte « Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


“Sta-Trim”’ 


WAIST BELT!!! 


Designed for the person desiring a 
trimmer Waistline uppearanvc 

Ruggedly constricted non-porous belt 
covers the entire waist drea. and catises 
it to perspire with the slightest exer- 
tion. Exercise program and instructions 
included, Send waist size and $2.08 to 


“STA-TRIM."" Suite 1204-110 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 111, 60604 


NORELCO SHAVER OWNERS—If your shaves 
haven't been as close and as clean as they 
once were, the blades in your razor need 
sharpening. The rotary sharpener, especially 
designed for Norelco shavers, will make 
shaving a pleasure instead of a pain, Specify 


regular or floating head shaver, $2.98. 
Bramar, Inc., Dept. T-5, 945 Yonkers 
Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 10704. 


ONE-ARMED BANKER really works. Looks like 
and simulates the action of an old-time slot 
machine, Insert a coin and watch the wheels 
spin. Actually a bank, it holds about $200 in 
its big savings compartment. Almost I’ high; 
44" wide. Specify whether you want a nickel 
or a dime bank. $34.95 + $2 pp. Partners 
Ltd., Dept. T-5, 205 Third Ave.. New York, 
N.Y. 10003. 


MINI-PHONE is a completely self-contained 
unit which folds in half when it is not 
in use. It’s the world’s smallest telephone. 
Fitted with a standard plug, it’s ready 
for instant use. The price is $59.95 plus 
$1.50 postage. Grand Com. Inec., Depart- 
ment TR-5, 1152 Sixth Avenue. New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


TRIPLE YOUR MEMORY POWER with this home- 
study course. Easy-to-understand phono- 
graph records and practice books will help 
you to remember names, faces, facts, figures. 
A good memory is essential to self confi- 
dence and success, and this course will help 
you achieve a good memory. $14.95. Nel- 
King Products, Dept. T-59M, 811 Wyan- 
dotte. Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 
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Classic keeps 
that new look 
as long as you 

have the car. 


A new car, and it's all yours. It looks great. And you're 
proud of it, right? Well, just remember that with a little 
neglect, you can have it looking old in no time! 

Of course, if you're interested in keeping that new look: 
Classic Wax. It's the world’s best wax protection because 
it's packed with carnauba, the world’s toughest wax. 

Yet it’s a cinch to use. Rub on, wipe off. Do your whole car 
in less than an hour. You can wax right in the sun without 
streaking. And no wax outlasts Classic. 

Try it. Send $5 for a big 1-Ib. 2-oz. tin with enough 
for at least six wax jobs. Your money back if it isn’t the 
best you ever used. Get Classic to keep your car looking 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL CARD LOCKER for 
1969 features individual shelves for every 
team in each league. Your youngster can 
collect the cards of all major league teams 
and players, keep them neat and safe in his 
own personalized Card Locker. American 
League on one side, National League on 
other. $3.49 plus 50¢ pp. Crescent House, 26 
S. 6th Ave., T-5, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10551. 


LAST SILVER COINS MINTED. Brilliant un- 
circulated 1964 Philadelphia or Denver mint 
with scarce J.F.K. half dollars in gift case. 
$2.95 plus 25¢ pp. Both mints (10 coins) 
in luxurious yelvyet lined, gold embossed 
presentation case. $5.50 plus 25¢ pp. 10 sets 
$49.50. 20 sets $95, 50 sets $225. Write 
for catalog. Novel Numismatics, 31-2nd 
Ave., Dept. T-5, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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Blow Yourself 


TO 
U POSTER SIZE 
2 ft. x 3 ft. 


Send any Black and White or Color Photo from 
2," to 8 x 10. We will send you a 2 ft. 
. BLO-UP .. . perfect POP ART poster. 


A $25 $3.50 


Value for 


3x4 Ft. Blo-Up $7.50 
Add 45¢ for post. & handig. EACH. No C.0.D. 
Add local Sales Tax 


Photo Jigsaw Puzzle 1 ft. x 1% ft. $4.50 


Get your own Photo Jigsaw Puzzle. Send any 
black and white or color photo. Mailed in 40 easy 
to assemble pieces. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


PHOTO POSTER 


Dept. TR59 
210 E. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you read 
about in The Reaper's DicEst 


Mere Baretist too DIAMONDS 


a 


Unset ‘‘Titania’’ 
jewel, 1 to S carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 


1 carat ‘‘Titania’’ set in a 
Masculine box style 14 kt 


Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 
Tao PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
® No more Federal tax 


10 DAT MONET BACK SUARARTEE 
LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-5, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10009 


new. So your car will make you look good. 
CLASSIC PRODUCTS, LTD., 2616 N. Tamarind Ave., W. Palm Beach, Fla. 33407 


ENJOY AN EXCITING, ROMANTIC | 
IMPRESSIVE LOOK 
ANYTIME! 


HAVE THE LOOK MEN ENVY, AND WOMEN 
ADMIRE WHENEVER YOU CHOOSE! 


Have the experience of wearing side- 
burns, mustache, or Van Dyke that is 
so real looking friends will think it is 
your very own! 


Competition tough . . . want to 
impress your employer or girl friend 
. . » Want to look older or younger or 
different . . . cool or sharp??? Do you 
miss the attention you should be get- 
ting?? Try a Masculiner Van Dyke, 


Sideburns and/or Mustache . . . all 
SIDEBURNS $3 three . . . and see the amazing differ- 
. ence. . . in your NEW LOOK you can 


have in seconds! Don’t miss out on all 
the fun that so easily can be yours! 
Send for your Mustache, Sideburns and 
Van Dyke at once! Simply check the 
color you want or send a sample of 
your hair and leave the matching to 
our expert. MAIL COUPON NOW! 

Adheres securely . . . off and on in 
seconds . . . can be worn as is or 
trimmed to just the style you want 

. wear it confidently whenever you 
can to have the LOOK you want for 
yourself! 


FREE: Complete instructions on 
how best to wear your Van Dyke, 
Mustache or Sideburns . . . sent in 
plain wrapper with order. 


To Order give hair color [> Blonde; 
— Black; — Light Brown; (1 Medium 
Brown; (©) Dark Brown; () Grey; 
O) Silver; ©) Auburn or send hair 
sample. () Mustache $2; () Deluxe 


—> 
Se ~ 
es» 


MUSTACHE $2) Mustache $5; [1] Sideburns $3; [1 De- 
—~ luxe Sideburns $5; [) Van Dyke $3; 


1 Deluxe Van Dyke $5; () All Three 
$6; CUAII Three Deluxe $10 (I save $5) 


MAIL TO: MASCULINER CO. 
DEPT. 153 
160 AMHERST ST. 
East Orange, New Jersey 07019 | 


ALL THREE $6. SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE l 
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Patented 


°SLIM-master 
for that slim youthful look 


Takes years off your figure in sec- 
onds! Pulls stomach up and in, Wide, 
no-roll abdominal panel. Flat, foam 
rubber back pad supports back, eases 
minor aches & pains of backstrain. 
Unique design prevents riding or 
slipping. Cool mesh detachable 
pouch, An amazing value at $6.95. 
Send waist size. Guaranteed to slim 
your appearance or money back if re- 
turned postpaid within 30 days. Add 
35c postage. 

PIPER BRACE, Department T-59A 
811 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


COMMANDO 


This jaunty, devil-may-care outdoorsman's hat takes 
its design from the famous Australian Bush Hat. 
Made of fine Olive Drab felt, it has a colorful 11" 
wide leopard spot headband. 3” brim has one side 
tacked to ventilated crown, Sizes 6% to 74s. 


WRITE FOR P & s SALES Dept. H-5 


FREE 115 W. First St,, P.O. Box 155 
CATALOG Tulsa, Okla. 74102 


SPORTSMANS’ WATERPROOF 
» CALENDAR WATCH 


iss movement, anlimagnelic, 
ep second hand, luminous 
elapsed time indicator, un- 
breakable mainspring. stainless 
steel back, two year guarantee. 


Swiss Produc! 
ch $10.50 


Research 
P.O. Box 637 plus .50 
Postage 


Lckewood, Calif, 
so714 


PUEVEATATOVEVEVEUEIYVOAUOPOTOLONGUOUEUGELAUAUGOUAUAUAVENELI HA VOtON STOTT ATAVUS a4 ALTONA HOBBIES 


MARKET PL 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 


SPORTS 
SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE DARE TOP MEN To Accept This Challenge! Lifetime 


business opportunity, unlimited profit. Little competition, day 
work, no travel. Status, prestige business, Complete training 
program. Write SMI, Department CLAS, Box 7614, Waco, 
Texas 76710. 

TMADE $40,000.00 A Year By Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with §10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197, 
SMALL BUSINESS Money, 1000 sources, $500 to $2 Million. 
Free details. Counselor-20, Harlingen, Texas 78550, 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE, 206 Easy Ways to make monéy taking orders lor excit- 
ing new products—spare time, Send name, age for 5 months 
ee subscription. Opportunity Magazine, 848-B N. Dearborn, 
icago. 

500—$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory-breeding 
Stock for us. We supply equipment, breeders, instructions. 
iilingis Research Farms, Dept. MT-5, 271) Justen, MoHenry, 


6i 
WE BUY BOXTOPS, labels. Some, 35¢. Free Information. 


Continental, Box 11615-M, Phila., Pa. 15116. 
$1.00 Each possible assembling belts. Redikut's, 462-MOG 
North Park, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 
INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 

INVEST $2. Secure information—40 Pages. How to continue 
and doublé your present income. Order C.0,0. Call Len 
Schrader anytime, (901) 526-7589. Rest-More Co., Holiday 
Towers, Memphis, Tennessee 38103. 

SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 
LEARN Handwriting Analysis. Complete. course $2.00. 
Willing, 11075 Hatteras, North Hollywood, Calif, 

OF INTEREST TO MEN 


DYNAMIC K shows How To Get What You Want. Get 


the key to happiness, health, power and riches. Free details. 


Petti’s, 506A Chester St., Glendale, Calif. 91203. 
$90 FOR YOUR New Last Lines to copyrighted Limericks. 
Stamp, please. Limericks, 180 Franklin Avenue, Franklin 
Square, New York 11010. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$75.00 THOUSAND, Home Addressing! Longhand, 1 pe 
writer. Information, send stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Brewster, Box 1348-WA, Clearwate-, Florida 33517. 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 
AUSTRALIA—The Last Frontier! Untimited opportunities for 
new immigrants! Government paid inducements and trans- 
portation, Sand $1.00 (Refundable) for details. Venture, 
Box 95, Abington, Mass. 02351. 

VACATION-BUSINESS—go first class. Save 40%. $1,00 (Re- 
fundable). Lakeview, Box 8247, West Palm Beach, Fla. 33407. 
REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $385.00. 40 acres 
$10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, investment. 
Free Information. Land Corporation, 3768-1 Bathurst, 

Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 
QUIET, PEAC! L, Southern Utah Mountain Valley. 5 
Acres Level Land $1500. Surveyed, Roads, Water Rights, 
Mineral Riphte, Title Policy. Max Loll, Dept. True, P.O. Box 
17407, Holladay, Utah, 84117. Phone 801-278-1545. 
EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION—JOBS 
AUSTRALIA—Latest Government information on wages, 
vehicles and commodity prices, etc. Valanco, Box 1497, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95807. 
HYPNOTISM 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free illustrated Details: Powers, 
8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 

ECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
wi NTHLY in Puzzle Competitions. Free details 
... Contest Club, Box 10153-M, K.C., Missouri 64111. 

TIRED On $90 monthly with two servants. | can hel 

you do same. $1.00 Bring details—air mailed. Money bac: 
guarantee. Dr. Paulik, P.O. Box 462, Quito, Ecuador, S.A. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


ARN Big Commission Full or Part Time, Show America’s 
largest line Low Priced Business Printing and Advertising 
Specialities Plus calendars in season. No experience. No in- 
vestment. No collections or deliveries, On-the-spot commis- 
sions. Big Free Sales Kit samples hundred items used daily by 
businessmen. Merchandise bonuses for you, Build profitable 
repeat business. Start now. National Press, Dept, 91M, 


North Chicago, Ill. 60064. 

SELL Advertising Book Matches—No experience needed— 
complete sales kit furnished Free—in demand everywhere, 
We show you how—make daily cash Commissions. Superior 
Match, Dept. JX 569, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 


EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATE. ACCIDENTS: Earn $750 to $1000 monthly. 
Car furnished. Expenses paid. Pick own job location. Investi- 
gate full time or earn to $8 hour spare time. Men urgently 
needed. Write for Free information, Universal Se! cols, 
CA-5, 6801 Hillcrest, Dallas, Texas 75205. 
FISHING—HUNTING—SPORTS 


REE . . . Wholesale Catalog, Archery and Fishing tackle, 
Hunting and Camping equipment. Finnysports (30-F) Toledo, 


Ohio 43614. 

BOWLING 
SECRETS of BOWLING STRIKES will increase your averaga 
by 35 pins minimum or no cost. 101 actual photos show exactly 
how, plus Spot Bowl Secrets. Only $2.00. Refundable, Wilshire, 


Dept. Ai, 7551 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90046, 
BOOKS 


=LLANIMAT" Inspired Key To Security and Happiness. Only 


$2.00. “Llanimai’’, 87 Tibet Road, Columbus, Ohio 43202. 
COINS 
TWENTY UNCIRCULATED. 19685 or 1969S Cents $1.00, 
William Preston, Box 138, Brisbane, Calif. 94005. 
LINCOLN CENTS, 22 including rare 1955S, $1.60, 
26 1909-1939, $1.60, 10'S” Jeffersons, $1.60. All different. 
All three $4.50. Silver Dollars, $2.45 each, Harris, 2373 E. 
Pruneridge, Santa Clara, California 95050. 
HELP WANTED 
O SEAS Jobs—Europe, South America, Australia, Far 
East, etc. 2000 openings all trades. Construction, Office, 
Engineering, Sales, etc. $400 to $2,500 month. Expenses paid. 
Free Information. Write Overseas Jobs, International Airport, 
Box 536-C, Miami, Florida 33148. 
FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now. Con- 
struction, all trades. Earnings to $3000 monthly. Paid over- 
time, travel, bonuses, Write; Universal Employment, Wood- 
bridge, Conn, 06525. 
LOANS BY MAIL 
AIRMAIL LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or an= 
dorsers. The person who cashes your check won't know it's 
a loan, Trans-Con Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-5-9, 
Box_2393, Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 
BORROW $1,205 AIRMAIL! Repay $47 for a6 months. State 
licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. 74-E, 200 Keeline Building, 
Omaha. Nebraska 68102. 
PAY BILLS! Have cash left over. $39.65 repays $1000 in 26 
months. Write for details. Budget Finance Company, Dept. 
EB-210B, 317 South 20th, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 
SLEEP LEARNING 

LEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM| Strange catalog free 

Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington. 
INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS WANTED; Patented, Unpatented. Global 


Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif, 94605, 
INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers, For 


adaitional information write Kessler Corp., C-925, Fremont, 


io. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 


U ARE READING the Classified Section of one ol 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story'—then 
watch inquiries, orders roll in. For details, rates write 
CLASSIFIED, INC., Dept. T-5, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611, 


true goes 


BECOME A TRAVEL AGENT. It’s an exciting 
career. Easy home-study plan trains you for 
jobs with trayel agencies, airlines, resort 
hotels, ete. Learn how to escort suided tours. 
Free info includes “Trayel Career Kit,” 20 
pg. “Opportunity Book.” Sample Lesson and 
16 pg. Pocket Atlas. North American School 
of Travel. 4500 Campus Dr., Dept. TP-S. 
Newport, Calif. 92660. 


GUNMAN HOLDS FA 
~ pew 
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HOME BUSINESS PLAN. Beginners can start 
making money now, installing burglar alarm 
systems, Soaring crime-violence rate means 
greater demand for these systems. New 
Guide reveals “inside secrets” to home op- 
erators. Businesses and homes looking for 
protection. Write for free plan to Nasco, 
Dept. C2325, 11071 Massachusetts, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90025. 


JUMBO CLOTH BAG OF FOREIGN STAMPS. 
Big cloth bag is packed to the brim with 
moré than 500 genuine postage stamps from 
over 30 strange countries in Asia, Africa. 
Europe, South Seas. Unpicked, unsorted 
stamps, just as received from foreign na- 
lives, banks, missionaries abroad. It’s an 
exciting treasure hunt. $1, H. E. Harris, De- 
partment B-82, Boston, Mass. 02117, 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


is 


KOHALAPURE CHAPPALS are hand sewn and 
hand tooled of genuine water buflalo. They 
can’t be beat for durability and comfort. 
Worn once in the shower, the leather will 
soften and dry, molding to the shape of your 
foot. For men or women, sizes 5-12 (no 
My sizes), $5.95. Crescent House, 26 South 
6th Avenue, TR-5. Mt. Vernon, New York 
10551. 


INS-TENT FITS IN YOUR POCKET. 90x108”, it 
folds to pocket size. weighs 14 0z. Made of 
bright yellow flame-resistant, waterproof ma- 
terial. For hunters. fishermen, campers and 
as an emergency survival shelter. Complete 
with rope, stake holes, sealed floor, safety 
air yent. Erects in an instant. Instructions 
included. $3.95. P & S Sales, Dept. T-5, P.O. 
Box 155, Tulsa. Okla, 74102. 


HEIGHT PADS make you appear 2 inches 
taller and can be worn with perfect com- 
fort. The foam rubber and cushion cork pads 
are durable, interchangeable and shock ab- 
sorbing. When ordering be sure to state 
man’s or woman's shoe size. $1.98 a pair; 2 
pair for $3.50; 3 pair for $5. Liftee, Depart- 
ment TM-5, Box 608, Church Street Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10008. 
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14-0z. Superior Quality 
Elk Chrome Leather 


DOUBLE RING 
MOC-BOOT 


Men's 
$22.00 
Ladies’ 
$21.00 
ppd. 


Hand-Turned, 

Hand-Lasted, and Hand-Stained to a 
beautifully antiqued brown finish. Flexible 
leather straps elegantly attached with 
double brass rivets and two adjustable 
brass rings. Men's 6 to 13; Ladies’ 4 to 10. 
Special double sole make-up add $11.50. 
| ay Biyisan oe 
ce FU Western Brands 
“| Qurpoor WorLD*s"";* 


| ““o:| PHONE 303- 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


x * WINNING BLACKJACK «x x 


Our new and exclusive winning method of play 
is vastly superior to all others and much, much 
easier to learn and use. Independently com- 
puter tested and certified to yield a record 7% 
player's advantage that cannot be nullified by 
excessive shuffling. Several casinos have been 
compelled to publicly confirm the high effective- 
ness of our single and multi-deck blackjack 
strategies. 

Write or phone us from anywhere absolutely 
free, on our WATTS recorder line (no charge 
to you). Simply dial 800-228-9282 and clearly 
state your name and address and the free 
details, certification and casino confirmation 
will be air mailed to you the same day. Go 
ahead and dial 800-228-9282, it’s a free call 
and won't cost you a cent. 


GAMING RESEARCH BUREAU 
Box 14122-T3, West Omaha, Neb. 68114 


Everything in 


Wearing Apparel 


for 


Hard To Fit Men 
Rochester 


CLOTHING 
@ 
\ 


Write for 
Rochester Clothing, Dept. T 
Mission at 3rd, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


DISCOVER TREASURES,COINS,RELICS, ARTIFACTS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING SPORTS! 
Outdoor adventure that 
is both profitable and 
fun for the entire family, 


GOLDMASTER Model S-63 
Metal and Mineral Detector 
Detects Coins, Guns, Jewelry, 
Plus Gold and Silver Nuggets, 
Mineral Floats and Ore Veins, 
Separates metal from mineral 
TWO YEAR GUARANTEE $169.50 
Send For FREE Literature EAsy_ Terms 


WHITE’S ELECTRONICS,INC, 
Room 191 


1011 Pleasant Valley Rd. Sweet Home,Ore 97386 


Now! |mproved and Patented 


RU PTURE-EASER’ 
awe nae 


eal pull-strap adjustment 


8) bi 


No Fitting Required [b-2- op 
wy 
Right or $ 95 / 4) 
Left Side 4 WY 


Pat, No. 

4 Double. . $6.95 
eal Strong, form-fitting washable support for re- 
ducible inguinal hernia. Snaps up in front. Soft, flat groin pad. 
No steel or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also used 
as after operation support. For men, women, children. Send 
meastire around the lowest part of abdomen and state right, 
left side or double. Add 35c postage. PIPER BRACE CO. 
Dept. T-59 + 811 Wyandotte - Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


NEW! THE REVOLUTIONARY 


TONE-O-MATIC 
CoH BELT =—5 


you just 7 
wear it... 
lose up to 
3 inches 
around 
waist! 


MEN—WEAR AT 
DESK, IN CAR, 
JOGGING, 
ANYWHERE! 
WOMEN—WEAR 
WHILE DOING ee 
CHORES! alt 1 


No diets, no time-consuming exercise! Enthusias- 
tically used by Charlton Heston, Jim Brown, other 
famed athletes and actors! You just slip belt over or 
under clothing. Immediately scientifically-designed 
network of weights begins massage-like firm up, 
actually forces lazy muscles to pull in, tone up. 
You feel great, look years younger! An ingenious 
application of Isometric '‘no-work’’ principle. 
Leather-like vinyl, 442” wide, adjustable 6, Unde- 
tectable under clothing. Be a loser—order today. 
Specify size. 

Only $19.98 (add $1.00 postage and handling) 
MEN—Black—Medium (35 to 39”)—Large (39" to 44”) 
WOMEN—White—Small (25” to 30”)—Medium (30” to 34’) 


Send for FREE catalog 
HOBI: Dept, TE-S9 


of unique sists, 
Prompt shipment. "i 
3 7 Delaware Drive 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send check or money order, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 


» ACCORDIONS 
ant AMPLIEIERS 


: if 


BIG SAVINGS ON ACCORDIONS & AMPLIFIERS! Save up 
to 1 or more on famous make accordions, Over 40 
standard & electronic models. Buy direct at low dis- 
count prices, Get 5-day home trial. Small down payment, 
easy terms. Free Gifts. Trade-in allowance. Money back 
guarantee, Write for catalogs and Discount price list. 
Accordion Corporation of America, Department T-59, 

5535 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60641, 


* YOUR DIVISION OR BRANCH OF * 
SERVICE INSIGNIA IN 10-K GOLD 


DIVISION NUMBER, - 
NSIGNIA, 


5 BIRTHSTONES, 
CAMPAIGNS ~ 


GEMSTONES OR 
DIAMONDS 


INITIAL - ey 
ON ONYX Q ‘ 
NOW! Hundreds of New Designs — Easy-Pay Plan 
PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. 10-K 
yellow or white gold. Choose aus insignia from 
America's largest selection. Over 1000 designs 
for all services, all wars. Money-back guarantee, 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog today. 
ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 
Box Y-358 Apache Junction, Arizona 


Read the tiniest print instantly! 


With these deluxe fashionable 


“HALF FRAME” Reading Glasses 


These ‘’Ben Franklin’’ style glasses are a perfect aid 
in reading fine print in phone books, programs, etc. 
Wear ‘‘look over’’ specs and have normal vision with- 
out removing. Black with silver threads, Brown with 
gold threads, Brown Tortoise or Jet Black. $595 
Specify men’s or women's. With case only 


ppd. 
No ders N.Y. del’'y) 
JOY OPTICAL, dept. 752, 84 Fifth Ave., NY 11, NY. 
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strange 


Mecca today is still the goal of the pil- 
grimage that all earnest Moslems hope 
to make at least once in their lives, but 
that city is now worried about women. 
Modern transportation has brought pil- 
grims to Saudi Arabia’s Mecca in num- 
bers never experienced before. Because 
more women are arriving, it’s becoming 
difficult to avoid touching them—which 
raises problems. Female pilgrims in 
Mecca follow the same stringent rules as 
men—they go bareheaded, and often 
barefooted, wear no ornaments, and af- 
fect the simple ceremonial covering called 
thram, This sketchy garment consists only 
of two white sheets, one wrapped around 
the loins, the other draping the upper 
body. For three separate days pilgrims 
go clockwise around Islam's holiest spot, 
the cubical Kaaba shrine, seven times— 
four times walking, three times running. 
The people surging around the Kaaba 
become a dense crowd, bumping and 
jostling against each other in their thin 
apparel. Just when they should be feeling 
especially devout, male Moslems—some 
of whom have rarely seen strange women 
not hidden in black yeils and robes—in- 
stead feel exciting and disturbing con- 
tacts. This arouses instincts that endan- 
ger another Mecca rule: no sexual inter- 
course during pilgrimage. The gadis or 
officials of the shrine are now consider- 
ing separate hours for women—a radical 
departure, after some 1,200 years, in 
Moslem tradition. 


Men’s earrings, occasionally accom- 
panying today’s longer hair, show a 
modern lack of imagination. Usually 
they're little gold rings: in the exuberant 
Elizabethan age, British men flaunted 
fancy strings, not rings. A sentimental 
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custom was to wear a shoelace of one’s 
favorite mistress strung through one 
pierced ear lobe. A really high-style beau 
would thread his ear with a shoulder- 
length braid of multicolored silks, some- 
times with the ends ornamentally 
knotted, sometimes frayed out to stream 
in the wind. The ear string vanished in 
the early 1600's, however, when Capt. 
John Smith, founder of the Jamestown 
colony in Virginia, published this fashion 
note from the New World: Virginia In- 
dian braves wore, tied in ear holes, a thin 
green-and-yellow-colored snake about a 
foot and a half long. This ornament. 
alive and writhing, was an ear string to 
end all ear strings—which it did. 


Any man who for any reason finds him- 
self “in the doghouse” can be glad of 
one thing: today it’s only a figure of 
speech. Its meaning 2,600 years ago was 
dire. After King Ashur-bani-pal of As- 
syria crushed a reyolt of subject nations, 
he pondered the problem of what to do 
with two minor monarchs whom he had 
captured, He solved it by housing them— 
one monarch accompanied by his wife—in 
the dog kennels beside the royal palace 
gate, where they remained permanently 
chained. 


Honeybees don’t take winter's chills 
lying down; they stage house parties and 
dance to keep warm. In a phenomenon 
unique among nature’s creatures, honey- 
bees in a hive form a loose huddle when 
cold weather sets in, and they start shak- 
ing and shuffling. Slowly they keep trad- 
ing places; those on the chilly outside of 
the huddle press inward, the warmer in- 
siders move outward. Meanwhile, the 
bees’ activity generates body heat that 


BY JOHN DuBARRY 


but true 


raises the temperature in the hive, on the 
coldest days, as much as 65 degrees above 
the outdoor mark. Curiously, in summer- 
ume, bees are good at cooling it. They 
deposit droplets of water inside the hive; 
then squads of bees, placed at hive open- 
ings like air-conditioning units, fan their 
wings rapidly. They create a steady cir- 
culation of air throughout the hive. 
freshened by water evaporation, that 
cools the interior during hot weather. 


When auto safety inspection was first 
practiced a generation ago, nobody could 
say that Turkey was backward. Motorists 
in that country complained that, if any- 
thing, the Turkish police were too 
damned forward. Prime example was a 
singularly tough brake test. Along a 
Straight stretch of road outside Istanbul, 
would-be speeders had to approach a 
police post which was manned on an ir- 
regular schedule. Up the road from the 
post was an inconspicuous marker. When 
a motorist came into sight driving sus- 
piciously fast, a hidden policeman 
watched until the car reached the marker. 
Then the policeman would slide a spiked 
plank out onto the road. The driver had 
to hit his brakes. If he stopped in time, 
his brakes were judged satisfactory; the 
policeman pulled back the plank and 
waved him on. The beauty of the test, 
from a police viewpoint, was that it set- 
tled the whole matter then and there. 
If the motorist ran over the spikes, he 
convicted himself of exceeding the speed 
limit or of having bad brakes. In either 
case, he inflicted his own penalty, and 
assessed his own fine—the cost of tire 
repair. The police regarded that as pun- 
ishment enough and considered the case 
properly closed, 
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High 


Discover why so many 
aah people enjoy Ten High, 
WALKER @ true Bourbon of 

acknowledged quality 

; and character. Sip 
ses jit slow and easy. 


cE * Think of the welcome 
price, too. It'llcertainly 
add to your pleasure. 
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Winston 
| FILTER:CIGARETTES 
es e 

2 Flavor your fun with Winston g 

FULL: RICH < 

TOBACCO FLAVOR Up front, only Winston has Filter-Blend tobaccos o 

for the best taste in filter cigarettes. S 


Winston tastes good...like a cigarette should (442 4: “%.i) 


